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AWARD ¢MERT 


IN MEET AFTER MEET FROM COAST TO COAST 





THE MOST PERFECTLY FINISHED PLANES ARE 


WINNERS WITH 


Shown here is the attractive bronze and wood 
plaque which — since 1948 — has become one 
of the most coveted awards at meet after meet 
...@ presentation of the Testor Chemical Com- 
pany to give deserved recognition for skill and 
craftsmanship in finishing model planes. It is 
significant — but not surprising — that most win- 
ners prefer and use Testor's Dopes exclusively! 
You, too, will prefer Testor's Dopes: for superior 
quality ... for unequalled one-coat coverage... 
for smooth, lustrous, high-gloss surface... for pure 
color brilliance. Available at dealers everywhere. 
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}oL> your hats, the “Box” is full of 


“scraps” and we have a long way to 


i 
Pasceived the latest M.A.N. and, after 
reading the ‘Scrap Box’ am ready to quit 
modeling,” says S. C. Smith, he of the un- 
wanted but glamorous nicknames. Smitty, 
Cal, Flash, Ace, etc., isn’t really mad at 
the “Scrap Box.” It’s the proposed flying 
scale rules that have him hopping. Smith, 
as you know. has produced some nifty fly- 
ing scale yo-yo’s, such as the Midget Mus- 
tang and AT-6, which fly at least as well 
as they look. In his book the suggested 
tules create disturbing olfactory sensations, 
and bring forth these conclusions. 

“The over-all idea is okay,” comments 
the man from Asbury Park, NJ., “but I 
want to make strong objection to one pro- 
posal. A one-inch scale indeed! That does 
it! As you said, the field narrows to private 
types (sparks and loud static here). A 36- 
inch Cub won't get off the average flying 
site, with small wheels right under the C.G. 
and a long heavy nose. Most yo-yo’s are too 
small and the adoption of such a rule will 
go a long way towards busting up a lot 
of fine scale models that a lot of guys spend 
much time building. 

“The way to keep the ‘flying’ in flying 
scale is not with 1-inch-equals-the-foot 
models,’ declares Smith. “My favorite 
Long Midget would have to be 13 1/2” to 
compete. At present I am contemplating a 
2” scale job because I know I can get better 
performance out of this size. 

“Interest increases in multi-engine so 
the rules say one-inch scale maximum. 
This means a 7-foot B-17, an 11-foot B-29— 
and I doubt that many builders want to go 
that big. These boys can still make their 
five-foot B-29 and have a good model with- 
in the rules. But what about the great 
majority of builders that prefer single en- 
gine types? Are they to be penalized like 
this? 

“.. it would be difficult to arrange a 
point schedule fair to all kits. Grading a 
small portion of points according to the 
accuracy of the plan‘to begin with? Wow! 
I wouldn’t want that job. 

“If any scale rules are retained it will 
bring out more contestants and those who 
build little solid (flying) scales will be 
quickly weeded out performance-wise in 
any contest.” 

And from Herb Owbridge. (The Rudeva- 
tor and control tank man.) “We have long 
Since divorced spark ignition. Too com- 
plex, fussy, and heavy. Our latest ship has 
a3 1/2-foot span and grosses 25 oz. It has 
a full complement of radio with no short 
cuts. Wing loading is about 12 oz. and the 
engine an .074 Cub. Control installation 
runs about 9 oz. The ship can break props 
and bounce on its nose without even loos- 
ening the engine.” We have been discussing 
with Herb the possibility of using a Rud- 
evator on our next ship. Herb’s thinking 
gets around so we've culled a few of his 
more significant remarks. 


a 
By BILL WINTER 


“The old method of engine control is also 
gone. It (control tank) will give the most 
engine control for the least weight and 
complexity. For one electrical part (the 
check valve), you get proportional power 
control. It takes a certain amount of skill 
to get the most out of it in actual practice. 
This is worth the effort because not only 
will many get tired of flying with rudder 
alone but many of them will get tired of 
seeing a model flying overhead. Above 100’ 
of altitude, who cares whether you turn 
left or right. It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence as long as you turn now and then to 
keep the model from flying away. Have you 
ever imagined in detail what shooting a 
touch-and-go landing would be like? 

“It takes much more skill than you'd 
think,” says Herb. “It’s like flying down a 
funnel. You have to narrow your errors 
more and more. Maybe you are coming 
over a fence into the field. You give it a 
touch of left, and then a touch of right, 
and then maybe you are sinking a little 
too soon and you have to give it more 
power. Too much power and you float, and 
over the spot you have to give it full 
power and go round again. Compared to the 
lazy overhead stuff, it will separate the 
men from the boys. I get more enthused 
about the possibility of control tank with 
Rudevator than I do with elevator and 
Rudevator.” 

Of all the yak-yak on the speed question 
that we’ve heard over the past two years, 
one of the most sensible and penetrating 
suggestions comes from Oklahoma City. 
The crux of the matter is that speed grad- 
ually and inevitably became the sport of 
the few. Now “the few is getting fewer,” 
if you see what we mean. In Oklahoma 
City, speed is a dead duck and free flight 
is coming back strongly. Ray Mathews, no 
stranger to the contest trails, speaking for 
the Sooners, cites the local contention that 
if the rules could be changed speed would 
not die. 

“There isn’t much skill needed to start up 
an engine, or to fly before the engine comes 
in, before starting the time-run. If speed 
was started from a dead start with the first 
four (or, however long a race) laps time, 
it would result in better flying airplanes, 
improved design in landing gear, fuel sys- 
tem, etc.” Matthews has a thought there, 
men. There is no doubt that such rules 
would profoundly affect design. Do you 
think they would bring back speed? 

In free flight, the Oklahoma boys favored 
changing the engine classes. “We believe,” 
said Mathews, “that it doesn’t make any 
difference about the engine size. They all 

y the same anyway. The advantage of 
more than one class is that in the loss of 
one ship or a crack-up, you aren't out of 
the running altogether. We would like two 
classes: A from .00 to .29 and B from .30 
to .65: or, if small engines become popular 
enough, A from .00 to .05, B from .05 to .29, 
and C from .30 to .65.” So far the %A jobs 

(Turn to page 8) 


EXTRA!! 


Official word has reached us from AMA 
eadquarters that the 1950 Nationals will 
be held in July at Dallas, Texas, with 
Johnny Clemens as Contest Director. 
Final date had not yet been announced 
when the notice was mailed, but it will 
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probably be around the last week of July. 
The Naval Air Base near Dallas is to be 
the spot, and the local and national Ex- 
change Clubs will begin a sponsorship 
this year that is expected to continue for 
at least several more years. 
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Most complete model stock in America—gas, rubber, solids, ete., ete. Largest retail stock in N. ¥.—4-story : 
Competent understanding of your modeling problems building to serve you. Neer oll sub- : 
No “minimum” orders. Any order is welcome ways. DROP IN FOR YOUR MODEL. ' 
ING NEEDS. Bernard B. Winston, \ 
modeling author and expert, always 
here to help wou with your problems 
Ask for free log book, speed indicator 
Cotclog * Plus Free Postage, Packing reheat 38. Bae by a ond M. C. A. membership card. 
—— on Planes selling of over $1.50 only — / 
Copyright 1950 Amer Hobvy Center tne ? 
r li ) d THIS AD are u T k $95 38 Fill-Te 45 
OK. 60 Race Glo (Dp 2 ‘ B-C-D Ss hime body brsneed 4c LON en te nab ose oun 
portsman 29 a ou “4 Net eee Tg ja 
tsman Jr > Mg I ) 5 ten’ bag ae 65 & 69 oie 2 014, O16. 018 
portsman Sr (C) 16.95 6" A % je them. But, 25 020 dia. 2-70' lines 65 
Triumph 49 Glo > 1295 in Landing Gear dot, 4 for 25 Flexible 2-52" 1.50; 2-70 1.95 
Triumph 63 Glo ‘D ww Log . Wis x Handle & Reel - 
sense : Masking Tape i,"x3 i ; 10 | Sp - as tt 
per Skycycle 30” B-C-D > 1 a ables i 
DynaJet - 2450 aed nto ah. . x20 ft « 299i sw ' 
Dyna-Jet Redhead 35.00 Piper Vagabond 36” A-B-C Metal Motor Soar ‘ake-off Dolly kit 100 
Minyet 35.00 : e { U-Reely ( —750; cable .. 850 | 
15¢ & 1504 
(085) 545 —_ 
pedo ( ’ 4% . 
American Ace 36° A 150 de. (035) 0 1 
American Ace 54° B 395 5° > 19) — 
Brigadier 33 is Ok. ¢ ’ ” ad 
Brigadier 58° B 2.95 ' 
Brooklyn Dodger $6” B 3.95 - 
> uecancer 7. ase . 3.60 175 Everything you want in your engine. 
Buccaneer B Special 54” 39 . - 
Buccaneer C Special 72" C-D . 6.95 18" UC.. 1.98 A REAL POWER PLANTI! 
. 5.95 ro 4 displ., 1/5 horsepower, 
“4 200 weight 4 ounces. Class B | 
95 2 
Cavalier Custom 108" D 17.95 see 3.00 
Cavalier Cust. Twin 108” D . .20.00 v< : 4 
1 
1 ‘ as * . 
r 2 1 “in ” 49 BOYS! Here is the engine ! 
«D) 10 » (V, V2 or AAD 65 | you've always wanted. An en- | 
(8) : my V3 or AA 30 | gine that's been acclaimed the = 
(A>) g (V2 or'V3) « 4 a - — 
mn 19 RV Deluxe (A) g wachers 0s ‘easiest starting gas engine. ; 
= n 23 Rotary (B) 10.95 29 displ. 1/6 horsepower, ' 
Ohlsson 23 RV Deluxe (B) 11.95 25 nee t 
Ghinen o> Deters a. saan — weig ozs. Class B, 
é n 60 iD 19 10 : - 
‘ n 60 Kit (D) 109 ‘ 1 ben ~s 0 
OK. Bantam (A) one — 125 With features that step-up power 
OK er 29 ‘ nes r Pla ug-in > give longer life with lighter weight 
OK wr 60 (mh m9 b de—30c Turn $0 
OK. Twin (E) 49.00 Snap Pac 4 Class 8, .292 displ, 1/6 hp. 
Phantam P-30 | ord Kit 35 6800 rpm. weight 4!/, ozs 
f J (By 9. 
Pierce "R’ Kit (By 695 (state eng) 20 
F Xr (B) 2.9 13/16" —25¢; 1%" 
Ram (B) 6.75 1y,"—90¢; & M Driver 10 12.50 _ 
Rogers 29 (By 9.95 100: 24, ca ct ro are } 
r Cyclone Dual. ..¢D) 3 Nose 1,” dia . Valve Exten. flexible 5 25 
2 Se — ss : 120 | Neoprene Tubing, per foot .... 30 1008125) | 
per Champion (D) 1450 50 kat a 
Thor (B> a er Plastic 1 1%", 2°. No. 70 oil. on. —25¢; pint... 60 
Thor Kit (By «69 Ss 
> - Plastic Fuselage 19” set of 2 $0 4 _ 
Triumph 48 cy oy : co 3 
hg pe wen Plug Wrench, 3-way—15¢ ; 4-way ress D ..550 
Death — 3 ” 2% Plywood (6°x12") 1 Chris-Craft Runabout 25 ecD 550 
: ; S (pr) 3 Harco 25” B-C-D 650 
3 * Owens Yacht 26" B-C 5.50 
= = . Vinyard 25”. BCD $50 
> = = 1.00 Silk per yard Marine Drive unit for 6 abv .. 275 
(Ap 120 he kspan, light 18°24” (white) Dumas Electric Drive Unit - 
ae per. © heavy 24x36” (white) for 6 above ships 40 
Ce wos stags er pee —_ Red, Blue, Yellow 26°x20 Buckeye prefab. 17° A-B-C 495 
‘ Be 1 Tank ¢ e . = > ee > * 4 i 
Comp * : ribet, Wood Hb ocket Plug Wrench, 4-way Cabin Cruiser 17” ABC .. 5.95 \ 
; 500. 4 o Seitering et f 
ssue (most colors) 20°x24” 
Arden 098 « 87 ' Tail Wheels %4"—104: 146"... 3S | Universal Needle Vat mi | 
Ard ri AY 9 Buzzard 9 Trexler Pnev. (pr) 1%" er 1%" 40 Flexible pum 
t (B) in Tt ns 100 2°—50¢; 2%", 2%4"— Wheel Collar & Hub, pot . a 9 | 
. : : ee! Co ub, DF 25 | Cox. 15 or 099 Engine only .. 9.95 
For Glo (s Exce . A" in Bp: ss 24 Wood Stripper 23 i= 199 Engine only 10% _ 
' oo bth 120 ‘ + Cox car ready to run with 
F (B) Flo T 100: 5” 3 or 6p; 1295 ' 
F « 6” 3 or Tp 25 | Metal, side by side, penlite 40 2.00 | 
(B) 7” 5p, 8p; 8” 3p, 6p, 10p: ° medium—40¢ , regular — Na 
(A) Tp, 10p; 10” 4p, 8p; 11° S 4-pencell - £0 130 41898 
(BE) 9p; 12" 6p, 9p; 13" 6p; 14” Plastic, end-to-end pen, med... 40 : : “oat “ penny _— 
“- = oe Plastic, for 6 penlites ........ 825 | Adjystelink Control Handle 1 e Race Car 
he 15" 8p; 16" 8p table Push Rod 
aay Py 18" 109 a5 | Austin etal. ---ssesessees 180 | Ate Piaste Handle 
tap Pory 26° AB Flo Torque {nvader—7" 46.6.8p; D-E Shut Off Valve .......... 1.00 4 McCoy Midget 1) 5 
ta) a 8” 36.107: © 47.200: 1” Elmic ign. or glo) ..+-0+0.-+ 185 ent, 013, 0148-10 nce 65 | McCoy (Ready to Run with 
(B> nee ae 398 | ber, be nae BC 4.8p; 11” 5.9p; 12° 6,9) 25 = Hillcrest plastic 125 2180 * 3.00 Engine). 16. 
a. 4 Era 28° A. ee 9,10, 11° la 6, Sete Valve ” Stranded 015, 021. ;55° 75; 20° 
‘c) s 1.00 218 Diath « or va low Ar 
ps hawk Chief Glo ‘B) Serer Ss I &, 9, 10", LI" 6 & Blow Torch 325 Elevator control horn . 2 RC, 
Mohowk Chiet G e 25 | Bolts & nuts, 4"; 3"; 144"; 12/ 20 | Elevator hinges 4 for 10 
ous ” he rm “ Ao oh cisea of Olas in & Rite Pitch. Brass Tubing 1/36", 3/32", 1/8" 15 E-Z Plastic Control Handle 85 
ram 9 RV Deluxe ‘aD Cement (tubes) 10¢&.25 Horns (belicr.) Zor 3°—10¢,4" 15 Trim-film—3 x 12 Booklets 
Ohts 495 | Perky Pier 187 A ...ccse0e- 200 | B-Z Kunning Stand 1.20 | Coil Holder 15 Luxon Clips A. B. C or D Pr 10 A) Red, Blue, Ye 
250 Phantom Era 28” A-B . 295  Madewell Test Block 225 Copper Tubi ne | e” OD, per tt 20 | Meta) Flight Reel $ B) Alum, Gre i 
On 695 Piper Cub Comet 35” A-B 295 _ Universal Running Blocks 1.50 — Elgin Stop Watch 1250 Metal Handles 1.00 @ 1.25 C) Black, V ' 
Oh 3.95 
on 396 The NEW America’s Hobby Center giont 2-color 64 ‘poge (each 6” = 
OF 365 9°) Winter Catalog #20 is just off the Las Over 50,000 items that every 
on 895 modeler needs ore listed and illustrated. There's o whole poge of Pee-Wee ' 
Ont 2 395 64 PAGE engines, plones ond accessories, 5 pages of models for gos engines (over 150 
: ‘ U-Contro! Kits, over $0 Front ht models!), there's @ whole page showing oll ss 
OK. Bantam Glo r 4% g' t the 
ae ak bee ceacnaa™ atin ase 2- COLOR the gos engines, pogs after page of accessories, supplies, etc., ete. For the non DEALERS! 4 veo know that Mod-ad Agency, ae 
OK. Hot Head (B) Chupp Autogiro 34” B-C-D 49s gas modeler there ere gliders, rubber jobs, ships and powered boots ond ALL wholesale division of America’s Hobby Center, Inc., 
CATALOG ™ lotest race cors, plus special articles is one of the fastest growing jobbers in the business? { 
We know your problems because we have your problems! 
tm order to keep the AHC cata’ rent, it is completely revised FOUR . P 
EVERY nest fer CVERY CROHNS leted on the Gunes COR YEAR to insure a eestin Sean tn eon tin | enginne Write for sample catalog, ready for your imprint and our fomous 9-point | { 
 peapnader mites on Gesngages 9 supplies AT THE LATEST, LOWEST PRICES! Once you order trom ANC you progrom___the reasons why more dealers are doing business with vs. 
is IN STOCK ot America’s Hobby Center. Send today for new catalog FREE with every order, @ copy of each latest cotolog es st is t 
to MOD-AD AGENCY, Inc, 156 West 22nd Street, New York 11,0 


the ports you need to keep your engine in Mying condition. Siinted SEND 10c FOR YOURS TODAY! 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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| SPECIAL! BARGAIN! 


| YING OUTFITS 


that you get the chance to buy, at less than half price, flying model planes we don’t have to tell you what these bargain outfits are really 














































































































a U-Controf Plane, Engine and All-Accessory Outfit worth. 
sory with your own choice of 22 well-known ‘TO ignition or glo en- Thousands of these complete units have already been sold. They have met 
oy | gine. Everything carries the famous America s Hobby Center guarantee. with enthusiastic reception because they represent a value unheard of before in the 
= Even if you are a beginner, you won't have trouble building and flying any of modeling field. The price is so low that we cannot sell to dealers. You really save from 

. these flying outfits, full-size plans of an easy to-build and fly plane, every accessory $10 to $12 by buying the complete, packaged unit - everything is engineered by ex- 

ton, you will need, complete instructions, etc., etc. If you are an old-timer at building and perts for a perfect flying combination. 
ways i 
ems. } 
ator of 22 well-known, engines, all guaranteed by the manufacturer and America’s Hobby Center. 
ed. | 
| 
( ff | | ) i) 
6 
; - | 5 
6s | 
1.95 L 
1.25 WUDCO GENIE MCOY 19 OHLSSON ARDEN.O99 McCOY 19 Ign. OHLSSON OHLSSON 29 PHANTOM SPORTSMAN £9 
ro Ignition ignition po THOR 19 of 23 Boll bearing Boll bearing & ign. 19 of 23 Ignition tgnmon Ball bearing & 
ain or glo or glo o pre ign. or glo rotary valve Rotary valve or glo o glo rotary valve 
$50 . 4 
tue °° ACCESSORIES includi 
. 
| but including: 
| @ PLUS: Correct size finished propeller @ 3-way plug wrench @ Presto Engine storter with handle 
’ j TRAIL BLAZER Model Plane with ond cord @ Speed indicator tables @ Log Book @ Motor cover @ Spork or glo plug with gosket @ 
gine. ' carved lower tuselage-halt, fully form- Complete engine instructions @ 24 page Gas Engine Theory Manual @ Engine adjustment chart @ 
; ed aluminum upper halt. Balsa sheet Metal fuel tank ond gas line @ Metal Bottery box @ Wilco Quolity Coil @ 12° Hi-tension leod 
' wing, wo ticewe weed. Boke tail sure wire and end clips @ 18° insulated ignition wire @ Ignition slide switch @ Coil holder ond mount @ 
i iets dina naaied iia. Bilin Everlast condenser @ SAE = 70 Oil @ 4 ignition wiring lugs @ Spork plug guoge set @ 2 plone 
| identification tags @ 72 Insignios @ 72 poge book on Control-liners, How to build ond fly them @ 

: matic drawings with step-by-step Cement @ Sandpaper @ “Pro” all-metal knife and blade @ Metal belicronk with bolt, nut ond 
plans. Rubber wheels, detail paint washer @ Elevator horn @ Elevator hinges @ Leod-in wire @ Push-rod wire @ U-Control handle 
schemes. @ 100 feet U-Control stainless steel wire and reel @ Membership in Modelcrofters of America @ 

w ‘ page giant 2-color catalog @ Postage @ Pocking @ Insurance 
64 2-col t P Pock ' 
: = TRAIL BLAZER Model Plane tion ports not needed with o r nes not 4 
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oe FLYING OUTFITS 
“g PEE-WEE 
. For the younger set, their Fothers and big brothers, there's 
f noth ng like the thrill of CO2 flying. You don’t need much spoce 
FLY ING OU 7 Fi t S for free-flights (100 feet squore on windless doys!, ond less 
; thon o twenty foot circle for tethered flying 
HERE IS WHAT YOU GET: These ore the new pint-size glo engines thet ore 
12.50 } so tiny (1 to 12 ounces) but develop plenty of power for 
os free-flight or U-control flying. 
4 118 page book on building and flying pty By E OR includes refillable tank, copsule 
ia —fully illustrated lla cate chorging unit). Costs only 2 per 
(0) flight to run. Plus Covacroft Stin 
son, Berkeley Profile Powerhouse 
$50 , One paper and wood construction of 3 of the best, oll fully guoronteed: ce 00" Gadi Senner, (its on 
, ar ' glider, one built-up paper covered ( ow —— _— ond shoped, 
650 glider, two paper gliders, and one 17” ‘eonat COz engine —— wits 
on wood contest glider—5 well designed O.K. CO2 Engine y> the fomous contest-winning 33 
red models that will really fly )7\ Powerhouse kit, (Most CO2 con 
. tests during 1948 were won with 
400 One 9” hand launched built-up rubber 1 this metched combinetion of 
9% - = ly d me) 19° Puddi 
on flying model, one 12” hand launched SPTFIRE — yj plone on engine)or 19" Puddle 
(may be made R.0.G.) built-up rubber Sethian C63 
” est a me cm 
powered model, one 18” R.0.G. built- i . Ness CAMPUS A-100 "?. dais eae taaed.  aene 
up rubber powered model—3 fine fly- G only le per flight to run. Choice 
995 ing models your choice of planes: S of Covocraft Acronco kit with 
“ ‘ , to build ond fi Covo-Cut ports, completely pre 
10. All plones prefabricated oor o bui y par fet path saraalrone 2 mpeg A 
1295 One flying scale model and one solid World War I fighter biplone, the 
7 =. 5 
a scale (display) model of real planes. SS S.E.5 
& 19.95 yr 
3.95 
Powerhouge Circle King Puddle Jumper CO2 Engine, ready to run @ CO2 Copsul 2 2 
“ 0 oe - ’ 2 psule holder @ 2 CO2 
free-flight 30” U-contro! 19” U-control Copsules @ Correct propeller @ Complete Engine instructions 
750 } 1 Pro Model Knife—can be resharnened @ 1 Large Tube Cement . @ Complete suitable airplane @ Londing geor @ Wheels 
1 Bottle Clear Dope @ 30 feet '” “T56" Rubber eee . . @ Complete plone plons @ Cement ‘if needed! @ Flight I 
16,95 Pp . You get the same occessories listed in our other flying. @ Insignio @ Ident fication togs @ Pecking - caaees ° 
outfits (excluding those not needed in o glo engine, of Insuronce @ Membership in Modelcrotters of Americu @ 64 
" course). Everything needed to build and fly plones shown pg. Giont model Catalog @ Full A.C. Guorontec 
for 8) except fuel and starting battery. 
for .05 t 
for .10 
De you know about our Special Services Division of America’s Hobby Center? Created to handle the 
; problems of ordering through A. P. © or F. P.O. this department will insure your receiving your order 
' promptly. As one of the largest American companies dealing in modeling equipment, we ship a wery large 
amount ef merchandwe to Servicemen throughout the world. We understand their problems and we Send remittance in tull (we prepay packing and insurance? oF send $1 and 
extremely fast service. The Special Services Dept. wre that the material we sh - 
| that nothing is missing: that it is carefully wrapped. This eliminates the necessity of returns or delays, Write we ship collect C. ©. D. same day for balance. Address your order to ws 
today for our 
at your nearest branch office 
the 
Inc., 
Dept.MC-30 156 West 22nd Street, 
New York 11, New York 
int OeptMC-30 55 E. Washington Street, 
ve | Chicago 2, Illinois e 
Tt) Dept.MC-30 Suite 230 742 Market St., : $ 
San Francisco 27, California 3 
oa Dept. MC-30Rm. 306 427 Carondelet St., i 
New Orleans, Lo. a2 
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America’s Hobby Center is 
the country’s LARGEST motor 
oTate MMe Lol Mmaalelel-1MMal-Yolele| lola t-te; 
“where your interests come first” 
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have been produced by popular demand! 








NOW!! BUZZ GLO ENGINES ..... 


BUZZ Engines have been used in every type of model flying, U-Con- 
trol, Free-Flight, Radio Control, and now the same high-quality engines are available as Glo-Engines. 
are the simple, dependable BUZZ engines that in the past year have been time and field-tested by over 20,000 model- 
ers! You'll enjoy more hours of flying per dollar investment with BUZZ Engines! 


1950 
LARGEST ' 
MODEL & SUPPLY FIRM 
IN AMERICA 


These engines 









The interchangeable Class A, B and C Burs Engines in glo-plug operation! The BUZZ 


19, 29 G 35 Engines lead the field in low-cost FLYING FUN! Thousands of modelers 





aNS 


rad Ve 


have been offset by the tre- 
mendous demand for BUZZ 


all over the world depend on the rugged construction and easy starting of BUZZ 
Engines every day for their FUN in FLYING. Cam be interchanged on the field 
80 you can fly the same model in Class A, B or C........the crankcase mounting 


holes are identical. 


GLO BUZZ 19, 29 & 35 


$4.95 


EACH 











NOW! 
EACH 


ENGINE 
ON TAIS 


PAGE..... 









ENGINES. That's the only reason 
we are able to continue to offer you 


these Ignition BUZZ Engines at only 


GLO BUZZ 










$4.95! Note we hove been able to reduce 
the price of the “60” . it, too, is only 
$4.95! , 


7te BUZZ 













“60” $4.95 


—-— for large Class D models in Free-Flight of U-Control or as @ 
simple way to avoid iginition interference for radio-controlied flying! 
Wherever you have a lot of airplane to haul shyward, use this power- 
packed "60. It's the engine that generated power for the ficld 
command radio sets with the Army during the last War, A flip 
will start it and you'll have continuous, smooth power fos every 


flight. 









19,29 & 35 
$4.95 


ASSEMBLED 
& TESTED 


BUZZ 
CcO2 












Thousands of modelers all over the world 

fave depended on these ruggedly-const~ 

eucted, easy to start BUZZ A, BG C Engines. 
They've changed engines on the field and have 
flown the same mode! in all three events not once, 
but repeatedly, contest after contest. Four screws to 
change and 
cronkeai 
fe all three engines. 


Use the BUZZ “60” 


for the same dependable, easy starting smooth power that thousands 
of modelers have been enjoying since this engine was first offered a year 









lance flies in a different class....the 












ing flanges and screw holes are identical 
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ago. This is the engine that powered fieid-command radio sets duri ing 
the last War 

Use the Buss 60 for your large Class D Free-Flight or Controline 
model. Each en; factory tested aad will provide you with smooth, 
dependable powe et will avoid crack-ups and disappointments in a 
Contest of sport flying. 


Some facts about BUZZ 






rai, = NOW! 
$4.95 





The 









$4.95 











Engines... 






-Flash- 


a 
ONLY a 4 


SUTZ CO-2 Eng! 











on 
thet is Gee-cast. 


Kit of fully machined, 
assemble parts for 


Buzz A, B or C Glo Engines 
ONLY $29 


when you order the 
Buzz Glo accessory unit 
for $1.49 


No C.O.D.'s —send 
$4.44 for complete 
ready-to- 
assemble unit 
—everything 
you need but 
fuel and 
battery. 


ready-to- 


in the first 











me ts complete with refilieble tenk 
ed te engine and @ coptule tenk-cherging wnit 












SPECIFICATIONS: 
it) 29 ss 60 ¢c0-2 The BUZZ Engines are manufactured by » company that for years 
Ovapt 199 299 350 610 — has been the world’s largest maker of automobile replacement pistons and 
Bore 660 iz 880 = 1.000 316 other precision gasoline engine parts. Thousands of gas engines and parts 
Stroke 562 562 562 777 ge were made during the war by this company for the War Dept. for use in wake 
Horsepower 1/7 6 v/s 1/6) ee le-taikies, field generating sets, ete.. etc. Since the war, thousands of gas ene For 
RPM 7.500 6,000 8,500 9.000 variable gines have been made for scooters, lawn mower and other industrial uses. When 
Prep ” to” as a" Ss we tay unconditionally that the BUZZ engine is well engineered and well construe 
Weight a a” a” ° ” sted will give you plenty of good service, this is mo idle boast, but © fact 














AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 








BUZZ IGNITION ENGINES 
Onder Leday! aaomees sa ak at 


Cmeticel hotly CenJtt we 





A_GENERATION OF FAIR DEALING GUARANTEES YOUR SATISFACTION 


MODEL 


ACCESSORY UNITS 











IGNITION Engines...only ee! 


imuleted Ignition Wire 


For GLO ge $1. 49 


© Gerke? © tnswloted Ignition Wire @ Correct nee 
wt 


4 Pose t 
satel fuci Terk © 


For CO-2 Engines...65c 


SCor'cSrtaler © Meter Cover @ Luddcating On @ 
Dept. MB-30 156 West 22nd Street, 
New York 11, New York 
'Dept.MB-30 55. Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Dept. MB-30 Suite 230 742 Market St., 

San Francisco 27, Colifornia 


ngice ve Theorp Menvel © Ful 











‘Dept. MB-30 Rm. 306 427 Carondelet St., e 
New Orleans, la. 
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T LONG LAST some indication of the 
Air Force plane buying program for its 


1950 fiscal year is available. Normally the 
complete Air Force and Naval Aviation 
procurement programs for the new fiscal 
year are revealed shortly after July first of 
each year, but a series of circumstances 
have prevented not only the release of this 
program but its actual final formation. 
Neither the Air Force nor the Navy know 
exactly what aircraft they are going to buy 
during the fiscal year 1950, although this 
fiscal year is now exactly one-half finished! 
The long delay by Congress in appropria- 
tion of funds for the National Defense es- 
tablishment, the withholding of a substan- 
tial part of these funds by President Tru- 
man, the withholding of additional funds 
by Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson and, 
most recently, the decision of the Air Force 
Senior Officer’s Board to review the whole 
Air Force plane buying program have com- 
bined to play hob with the procurement 
program. 

BUT AT THIS writing, here is the way 
the new program shapes up. Yes, there will 
be more Convair B-36 bombers, 34 of them 
to be exact. This brings the total ordered to 
more than 200, the greatest long-range air 





liberal spare aircraft for replacement and 
special tests. Even more exciting, however, 
is the decision to purchase 82 more Boeing 
B-47 swept-wing six-jet bombers. It has 
been an open secret that the Air Force had 
elaborate plans for this airplane from the 
start since they reopened the standby 
Boeing-Wichita (Kansas) plant specifically 
for the purpose. Rumor has it that the new 
models will be powered by an extremely 
high-thrust turbo-jet engine which is ex- 
pected to bring its top speed up close to 
the present world’s speed record of 670 mph. 
However, the major problem with the B-47 
is the devising of means to increase its 
range—and this can be done by more pow- 
erful engines, since at least two and pos- 
sibly four of the six could be shut down in 
flight if the remainder were powerful 
enough to keep the fast plane afloat. 

IN THE FIGHTER field, the old standbys 
predominate, although new models of pro- 
duction types are scheduled. Biggest order 
is for the new Lockheed F-94 two-man all- 
weather fighter, which is a development of 
the T-33A (TF-80C) trainer and a continua- 
tion of the highly successful P-80 basic type. 
Air Force plans to order 188 F-94 fighters 
during the current year. Joining the F-94 


Force will order 27 more F-89’s, bringing 
the total on the books to 75. The standard 
Allison J-35 turbo-jet engines will continue 
to be used on the sleek, black Scorpion. 
Still another new all-weather fighter is the 
North American F-86D of which the Air 
Force plans to order 122. This is a develop- 
ment of the world record-holding F-86 
Sabre swept-wing fighter. The prototype 
YF-86D, which completed its first test flight 
safely at Edwards Air Force Base (formerly 
Muroc), Calif., is revealed as a basic F-86 
but with a radar unit in the nose and an 
afterburner in the tail. The nose air intake 
of the F-86 posed a design problem which 
was solved by moving the air inlet down 
below the radar housing and continuing the 
new lower belly line aft to merge into the 
afterburner. Air Force is not sure but what 
it may split this order up or even give it 
all to the newer North American F-93, 
which is similar to the F-86D but features 
flush air inlets alongside the cockpit and 
preserves a smooth nose for the radar hous- 
ing. The XF-93 is now at Edwards AFB 
and may have made its first test flight by 
the time you read this. Only “standard” 

fighters left on the list are 111i more North 
American F-86A Sabre fighters and 120 
Republic F-84E Thunderjet fighters. From a 
plane that was “down and out” a year ago, 
the F-84 has made a tremendous comeback 
as a low-altitude ground cooperation 
Steele and the tactical units love 
it. The F-84E can be loaded up with no less 


than 32 (“believe it or not”) 5-in. HVAR 
aircraft rockets! 
IN THE TRAINER field, the next most 


numerous, the Air Force is pushing its pro- 
gram to completely revolutionize flight 
training with new-type aircraft. Splitting 
the procurement evenly are the Lockheed 
T-33 and the North American T-28. Air 
Force will buy 125 of each and, in addi- 
tion, 10 T-33’s for the Navy, which calls 
them TO-2’s. The T-33 is the two-seat train- 
er version of the jet F-80 fighter, whereas 














striking arm in history. This is enough for in the all-weather fighter category is an the T-28 is an all-new North American 
four heavy bombardment groups, two long- additional order for the Northrop F-89 high-performance replacement for the 
range strategic reconnaissance groups and Scorpion two-seat, twin-jet fighter. Air (Turn to page (54) 


EVERYTHING 


in this magazine 
can be ordered 
from AHC 
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WHAT OTHER HOBBY STORE GIVES YOU: 

1. FREE one year subscriptions to model Airplane 
News, Air Trails and Flying Models to our 
regular customers. 


| City 





| Chvetsiat holly Cenfet me 


Please RUSH we the following: 


Name 

















Dept. MC-30 156 West 22nd Street, 
New York 11, New York 
Dept. MC-30 55 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Dept. MC-30 Suite 230 742 Market St., 
San Francisco 27, California 
Dept. MC-30 Rm. 306 427 Carondelet St., 





Street Address 


New Orleans, La. 


Amount Enclosed $ 





Zone State 








14-Day Money Back guarantee on unused purchases. 
Unused purchases exchangeable 
No postage or packing charges—we insure safe del- 


Page Quantity Nase & Description of Iteas 


Cost Each Total 





ivery. 

24 Hour service. New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco and New Orleans addresses to serve 
you faster. If it’s advertised, we can supply it. 


yo pwpy 








Most complete model stock in America—gas, rub- 
ber, solid, etc., etc. 
Competent understanding of your modeling prob- 





lems. 

No “minimum” orders. Any order is welcome. 
FREE Coil, condenser, etc., etc., with gas motors. 
50 ITEMS WORTH OVER $7.00 AT NO EXTRA 


pon an 





COST. 
(0. FREE rubber wheels, knife, etc., etc., with every gas 
plane. 12 ITEMS WORTH $3.50 AT NO EXTRA 





Cc ; 

11. FREE membership in “Modelcrafters of America”, 
the club that keeps you up to date on gas modeling 
and SAVES YOU MONEY ON YOUR PURCHASES. 





12 FREE illustrated giant 2-color 64 page catalog with 





every order. 
22222? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 


Total 





AHC  § does!! 


HOW TO ORDER 
Send remittance in full (we prepay packing and insure) 
or send $1 and we ship collect C. O. D. same day for 
balance. Address your order to us ot your nearest branch 
ottice, 
a 
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24 HOUR SERVICE AT ALL .TIMES 
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A_GENERATION OF FAIR DEALING GUARANTEES YOUR SATISFACTION 
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[ve seen them all...) REPORT FROM THE WEST 


Give mea 


GREML/N 





COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED 
The CONTROL LINER that is sweep- 
ing the nation! Can be assembled 
in one hour with ready cut parts, 
completely airfoiled wing, formed 
landing gear and other features 
found in this great kit. Span is 
20" and model is suited to motors 
such as OK Cub, Soitfire,etc., 





SKIPPY 47 /ree Slight Pre- 
tab kit fer real tlying funf 49S 


COOKIE 477es/ 
Complete with ribber, efc. 


vase @ver 


T5¢ 





Nore ‘ 


CLUDING /5#¢ PP 


SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST! LF HE 
CANNOT SUPPLY VOU, ORDER DIRECT 1N- 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES, 


P. & C. Model Mfg. Co. 


CAMPBELL, OHIO 





8 
' 
' 
' 
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Music wire 3 020 & 
Silkspan, White oo 


4 


G-M Tissue, White, Red, Yellow, Blue 
T-56 vybe r, per ft 
32, 


Aidailanen ey » per ft 
1/16, 


Brass tubing, “hoe 
1 


WWW W Oe eee WOWWWWe eee ee 


wie 
« Quality 
Moaet Builders - 
SUPPLY & Service 


BALSA wooe Rest _ Puality—36" 
STRIPS SH 

16 sq. ; 3 2 

16x1/8 3/ 4c 

16x3/16 

16x1/4 

16x3/8 


lengths 
EETS 


55 1732x3 
A 1/16x3 
1.25 3/32x3 
1.80 !/8x3 
1.50 3/16x3 
3.00 1/4x3 
16x3/8 3.50 3/8x3 
16x1/2 4.25 1/2x3 
Beveled balsa trailing edges, 36" ’ lengths 
/32x3/8 3e «5 /32x5/8 Se 7/32x3/8 
8x1/2 fe 3/16x3/4 fe 1/4xt 
Propeller Blocks 
1-3/4 24e 
2xixt-1/2 > Oxt-t wy Se 
1x1-3/16x1-3/4  10x2x2-1/4 . 25¢e 
18e 16xt-! ox2 26¢ 


omet tube cement 
B cement 


/32 sq. 
16 sq. 
tGxt/4 


18x1-3/4x2 


Glider Wing 
Section 
3x3/16x20 
10c & 25c 
10c & 25c 
1 oz. 10c, 2 oz. 20c, 8 oz. 50c 
1 oz. 10c, 2 oz. 20c, 8 oz. 50c 
1 — 10c, 2 oz. 20c, 8 oz. 65c 
. Yello Green, Lt. Blue, Metallic Red, 
e, Black, White, » Olive Orab 
035 & .040, 4c; 
S32, 10c; 
GM, 10c; 


10c, 3 for 25c 
3°16, 1tec; 1 4, 2c 

2, oe 1/8, 12c; 3/16, 15c; 1/4, 18c 
6, 12c; 3 32, “14c; 1/8, 16c; 3/16, 20c; 1/4, 24c 


x7/8x1-3/16 
Oxtxt-1/2 


Sc sheet; 


ap Tissue, Red, Yellow, Blue 


16, 3 Fe 1 8, Ic; 


Plywood sheets 


c 


1/16; 3/32; 3/16; 1/4 30c 


6x12; ; 
ellulose acetate sheets...005, 10c; b10. 20c; .020, 30c 


Testor carved balsa propellers 
i12”,14”" & 1 dia. 


J 
5] 


Prop hoo 
Lar-e rowan 


asco rubber tube 

asco SRereriion Solution " 
small Sc; med. Sc; large 

38 7 . 


ane eyelet 1 10x3 16, 
20 


Propeller hin ic set 
Tensioner omrias ns. 5c 


Ball bearing washer -040 1.D.; 
Prop washers 1/8” OD; 1/4” OD 


Free postage in U.S.A. 


6 


1/16” 1.0. 10c 
24 for 25c 


Foreign orders add 15% 
FOUR STAR MODEL BUILDERS SUPPLY 


16 State Street Schenectady 5, N.Y. 








EWS about West Coast modelers is the 
high light of our column this month. 

We talked to Bill Creany the other day 
and looked over a couple of his new gas 
jobs. Bill’s home is in Los Angeles but he 
is Staying in Bishop, Calif., where he works 
for the Department of Water and Power. 
Bill has an interesting job surveying for a 
new hydro-electric power project where 
they are tunneling through the mountains. 
His latest model is a new %A free flight 
gas job powered by a Cub and it really does 
its stuff. He also has a new A job that 
really looks nice—an “A” plane, of course, 
as he has been flying the “A” plane design 
for years. Glad to see him—it was the first 
time we were able to get together in about 
six months they work him six and 
seven days a week. If any of Bill’s friends 
would like to write him, and he sure would 
like to hear from them, address letters to 
Bill Creany, General Delivery, Bishop, Cali- 
fornia. 

Don Newberger is still busy with his 
schooling at Northrop, so he hasn’t been 
doing much flying. As for Don’s speed fly- 
ing, he promised to drag out his “D” job 
for record trials. Don attended all the 
Goodyear Races held in California and now 
has the urge to build his own racer; we 
are speaking of the full-size jobs! He has 
already started sketches, and plans to start 
construction as soon as he can dig up sev- 
eral thousand dollars and a place to build 
the racer. Don will do his own piloting. He 
is well fitted for this as he was a flier for 
Uncle Sam during the war. 


S. Estrada took Ist Place in Scale 
at Las Vegas with this Navion 

The nicest New Year’s greeting we re- 
ceived was a telephone call from Dallas, 
Texas. Guess who would phone 1,400 miles 
rather than write a letter? All kidding 
aside, we were really glad to hear from 
Sam Beasley. Sam was so happy that the 
1950 Nationals were going to be held in 
Dallas, that he just had to call and tell us 
as soon as he found out. He told us about 
a new set of all-metal speed jobs he was 
building and that he was really going out 
to set some records this year. Anyone who 
has seen Sam’s speed jobs will uphold the 
statement that he builds about the neatest 
speedsters now flying. Knowing Sam’s skill, 
we just can’t wait to see those new ships 
and we wish him luck at the future con- 
tests. We hope to see all the Dallas gang at 
the NATS this year, and with the wonder- 
ful facilities they have there, we know all 
those attending the 1950 Nationals will be 
more than satisfied. 

A new model club just formed in Cali- 
fornia is the Taft Model Airplane Club. 
The president is Bob Marlatt, of 318% 
Kern Street, Taft. The twenty active mem- 
bers hold a free flight contest the first Sun- 
day of each month—Open class—and every- 
one is welcome. A trophy is given for high 
time with ribbons down to fifth place. They 
fly near the Gardner Field Army Air Base, 
just east of Taft. They say it is the best 
flying field in the southern part of the San 
Joaquin Valley. It is possible to drive 
twenty miles in any direction, since there 
are no fences or trees. Russell Hiatt, a 
member of the Taft Club walked off with 
first in Class B at the last Fresno contest 
and set a new Class B Open mark of 30:00. 
Russell only began building free flight gas 
in 1947. 

Frank “Pappy” Greene has moved back 
to his old stampin’ ground in New Mexico. 
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by Lew Mahieu 


Saddened Novice contestant views 
gorgeous trophies he didn't win 


He plans to start his own radio and repair 
shop, and possibly his own radio program. 
Too bad to lose this steadfast modeler, and 
we know all the fliers in these parts will 
miss his dry wit and his presence at most 
contests and local fields with something 
unusual to fly. Frank was always willing 
to serve as a Contest Director, and was 
treasurer for the Los Angeles Aero Mod- 
elers for several years. Good luck, Frank, 

Speed merchant, Dick Rigney, received a 
most unusual Christmas present or should 
we say had it taken from him. Rigney be- 
came ill Christmas Eve and was rushed to 
the hospital. where he had his appendix 
removed at 9 A.M. Christmas morning. His 
vacation was all bad luck; a few days 
earlier he had broken his big toe, and if 
you know Rigney’s size, I mean big. 

The Los Angeles Aeromodelers held their 
annual Christmas Party, December 28, 1949, 
at the Parkview Recreation Center. All 
attending had a fine time. Mr. Holt and 
other representatives from Northrop Aero- 
nautical Institute were on hand to show a 
color sound movie on Northrop’s eight jet- 
engined flying wing. Refreshments were 
served by the concessionaire from the 
Aeromodelers flying field. An indoor meet 
for tissue-covered models was held, with 
Robert Issacson winning the Trophy. A 
drawing was held, and six new engines and 
two B & Micro-Tanks donated by the 
K & B Manufacturing Company, Duro- 
Matic Products Company, and Atwood 
Manufacturing Company were given to the 
able winners. The new officers for 1950 were 
introduced—Andrew Peterson, president; 
Bob Moncrief, secretary; and Donald 
Boone, treasurer. A demonstration of Bus- 
ter,a 12” K & B .035 powered, profile scale 
model of Wittman’s Goodyear Racer, was 
put on by Dave Baker and Royce Childress, 
This new model is a G-Line job being man- 
ufactured by Premium Manufacturing 
Company, of Downey, Calif. It is the first 
completely assembled gas model in the low 
price range; the engine is installed and 
requires only the control rod and string to 
be attached, and the tank to be filled, and 
then the Buster is ready to fly. 

The Long Beach boys now have a beau- 
tiful place to fly U-control. The Recreation 
Department has provided space and a prop- 
erty manager at the Long Beach Municipal 
Airport. There are three stunt circles and 
one speed circle. The speed circle was re- 
paved and is as smooth as glass. A small 
contest was held there December 11, for be- 
ginners and was handled by Joe Botti and 
his group from the West side. Joe and his 
boys should receive full credit for obtaining 
this fine place to fly 


Herman Shiman and Gene Stiles 
prepore their line-up of speedsters 
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WHAT CAL-AERO GRAD says about his 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING training 


ON HAND AT “I consider myself a proponent of Cal-Aero’s type of engineering education because 
ALL TIMES it accomplishes its aim in a shorter time, more efficiently, and at the same time gets 
the students used to the regular working hours that he will have to adhere to in 

industry. I stress the time element for two reasons: first, because in a four-year period 
Fw “st maha a Cal-Aero man will have his education and two years of engineering experience; 
from your local dealer. second, because saving time saves money for the man who has to educate himself, 
If he does nothave them thus providing a man with limited means an education he might never otherwise 
send us your order and obtain. Pardon me for rambling on so, I have sort of let myself get out of 
your dealer's name and control in my desire to let you know I prize my training at CWT very, very much.” 


address. 
WRITE US NOW RICHARD A. SMITH, (Cal-Aero ’43) 
i. 


ae sae HELP YOU TOO! 
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WE HAVE MANY, 


" EST. 
. © L ” % mS R © MANY SIMILAR 
TC CHMICAL \ VINSTITUTG LETTERS ON FILE 
a FROM SATISFIED 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL GRADUATES 


GLENDALE 1, ‘Los Angeles County CALIFORNIA 
oa > 4 
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DEALERS 


Stock up now... with 
genuine Super-Cyclone 
parts and develop great- 
er value in increased 
service volume. 
CONTACT 
YOUR LOCAL JOBBER 


SUPER-CYCLONE, INC. 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
1310 AIRWAY 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Here are some tips that are 


@ UNMATCHED in Price 
@ in Performance 
@ in Simplicity 





“OK” coO?2... only $4.95 


IGNITIONLESS! 








or 
Easiest Engine In The World To Start. Complete . . . ready-to-run . . . without plug, 
coil, condenser, battery, booster or wiring to worry about. No timer or needle valve 
needed. Yet its speed is adjustable and its performance a symphony. Absolutely no 
experience needed—You simply start with a flip of the prop—and watch it fly! 
Over 7,000 rpm. Powered by inexpensive carbon dioxide cartridge. No fumes—no 
fuss and it’s so safe to fly that it’s a natural for the beginner. 


Interchangeable “OK” CUB SERIES _ each only 5,95 





® ; a 
-% 049 5 % .074 ° 099 

Outstanding =] Outstanding §& — Outstanding 
“Half-A" for 8 . for its stunt 8 = = for its rugged, 
free flight #& Jt and speed . powerful Class 

and indoor ¢ | + flying per- H A ““A’’ per- 

S, , flying. : oy, Ds formance. § wy €. formance. 

Cy >: WFD : Sy 


With Sensational New “OK” Glow Plug, each of these rugged masterpieces is 
designed to do a special job, especially well. Easy-to-start . . . chock full of power 
(up to 15,000 rpm with the .099) . Unique patented port design provides radial fuel 
injection—higher turbulence—effective scavenging—higher power/weight ratio. 


“OK” CUB COMBINATION PACKAGE 


COMPLETE 
only 


6.75 
Ready to Run! No Extras to Buy! 


“OK” MOHAWK CHIEF 


Answer to a novice’s prayer! Includes your 
displacement choice ‘‘OK’’ Cub Engine plus 
propeller, wedge type gasoline tank and neo- 
prene tubing. All you need is fuel... and 
you're ready to set her zooming! 







Glow Plug Model only 
Compl with tank and 
is "OK" eg at 8.50 
Spark Plug Model $9.50 


World’s finest engine in the low-priced field ! 
Again MOHAWK CHIEF leads the flight, offering a choice of either Spark Plug or 
Glow Plug ignition, plus all the other features that make this power-plant the 
world’s finest engine in the low-priced field, including: More engineering and 
design features! More high-grade metals and alloys! More precision machining! 
Finer performance! Longer service! Greater wearability! And remember, every 
engine is factory tested, with a rockbound 60-day guarantee. 


(HERKIMER 


he is as eee a bk 


Engines and complete parts service 
at your dealer's. See him today, 
or write direct for catalog to: 


TOOL & MODEL WORKS 


INC 


203 Harter St., Herkimer N.Y. 
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Scrap Box 


(Continued from page 1) 


remain more of a novelty around Oklahoma 
City; the idea seeming to be how big a job 
can be made to fly on a baby motor. Too 
big we'd say. Far from being a novelty, 
some of these little engines are real power- 


houses, as witness Owbridge’s pint-sized 
radio model. 
Charlie Wood, Seattle, Wash., recounts 


some interesting experiences with Wake- 
fields; and what we have been wondering 
about since fiddling with the Eureka last 
year, gives some definite facts on direct 
comparisons between the NACA 4612 sec- 
tion and the RAF 32. Take the soap box, 
Charlie. 

“IT have been building models since 1933,” 
begins Wood, “but just last year became 
very interested in Wakefields. My first 
model (pictured in December, 1949, issue) 
was designed as a test for my force 
arrangements and no attempt was made to 
make it a super Wakefield. Built rugged, 
it weighed over 9 oz. Used a full Clark Y 
in the stab and an RAF 32 in the wing. My 
first trouble was a slight roller coaster glide. 
Thinking the C.G. too far back, I weighted 
the nose but the trouble persisted. I short- 
ened the nose (after reading Charles H. 
Grant’s book) and this stopped the oscil- 
lation. 

“Now it dragged its feet in the glide. 
Glide was as slow as before, but sink was 
high. Was getting 242 to three minutes but, 
as you said, this was just so-so. After read- 
ing about the Eureka, I felt better in know- 
ing that I wasn’t the only one who had 
troubles. Anyway, I made a second model, 
keeping the same force arrangements but 
changing to the NACA 4612. The ship really 
climb now. And the glide! The 4612 
worked beautifully. I am still amazed by 
the way the model can hang in the wind 
and hardly lose a foot of altitude, then 
turn and continue to glide without a stall 
or oscillation. 

“T have had the ship up for 3:33 on a cold 
foggy day, mostly glide time, and haven't 
even used a braided motor as yet. I think 
the NACA 4612 is the greatest airfoil de- 
veloped for Wakefields. Model No. 3 was 
cleaned up and is 30 secs. better.” Thanks 
for the dope Charlie. A four-minute Wake- 
field is good competition anywhere. 

This NACA 4612 airfoil is one of the fam- 
ily of sections developed by the NACA 
some years ago and will be found, along 
with familiar foils like the 6409, in NACA 
Report No. 460, entitled “The Character- 
istics of 78 Related Airfoil Sections from 
Tests in the Variable Density Wind Tun- 
nel.” When we bought this report in 1935, 
it was priced at fifteen cents. It still may be 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. e argument in 
favor of our pet section is that it gives 
higher lift than the popular 6409 at high 
angles and, at the same time, drag does not 
jump in proportion. Since models fly at high 
angles, the choice of sections based on high 
L/D’s at low angles is not the best method 
of selection. When, out of curiosity, the 
4612 was tried on the Eureka, 3:03 was ob- 
tained in the rain on 5/8 turns. Glide, as 
Wood said, was beautiful. The same sec- 
tion got us 4:15 on .049 Cub jobs, though it 
will be found that much incidence will 
have to be removed after some thinner sec- 
tion has been used. In free flight you'll hear 
the argument that thin sections mean less 
drag, hence more altitude. But these thin 
sections are flown at high angles as a com- 
pensation and no one has any idea of how 
some of these homemade hybrids actually 
compare with a thicker section like the 
4612. Don’t know about you guys but we'll 
never use a 6409 again. Another curious 
thing: wood knocks the RAF 32. A couple 
of years back, when learning the Wake- 
field ropes, we found that the Eiffel 400 
then did a better job than the 32. Finally, 
the 4612 gave top results. All this is mere 
experimentation, so further experiences 
should be reported before taking the 
plunge. 

Got your second wind? Light another 
Jato, Rudolph! From Hal Roth, Los An- 


geles, comes a blast that makes plenty of | 
sense. Not knowing the outcome of the | 
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rules changes, there’s no telling how much 
of this will happen in 1950. Roth cut loose 
at AMA and circularized leader members. 
What did he propose? Eliminating the Sen- 
jor age division and combining all free 
flight classes into one grouping. Now, now, 
take it easy—Roth has some potent argu- 
ments! 

The Open age classification was estab- 
lished on the theory that the guy over 21 
had many advantages—money, experience, 
wisdom, etc. The way it worked out, the 
Senior pretty well holds his own. Plenty of 
Open age entrants thank their stars they 
don’t have to compete against some of 
those hot Seniors and their ships. Then, if 
contestants were divided into Juniors (un- 
der 18) and Seniors (over 18), one-third of 
the prizes could be redistributed (maybe 
the cow shouldn’t be milked dry) and ad- 
ministrative work drastically reduced. With 
the general principle we agree. There are 
too many events, and the age groups have 
come in for lots of discussion for several 
years. But is 18 the right dividing line? How 
about those little beginners? Maybe the 
Open and Senior chaps are pitted evenly 
but can the 13-year-old stand up to the 17- 
year-old? Should that 18-year limit be re- 
duced? What think you? 

When it comes to combining all free 
flight, Roth fears that baby engine owners, 
particularly those with Infants, will groan 
about 0.0.s’s in a wind, relative inefficiency 
of small ships, and so on. According to the 
record sheet, Roth argues, an Infant job is 
about as big as a Class C Stick; and if these 
ships can be timed for ten-minute limits, 
why can’t the shrimp gassies? A Sailplane 
with a 60 is a close match for an Arden 19 
Zeke. In the last All Western Open, ships 
of all sizes entered in the one-group event 
and vari-sized models placed side by side. 

Roth, an ex-Clevelander, now is a mem- 
ber of the Thermal Thumbers, well known 
for their most active modeling. With mem- 
bers like Peterson, Cummings, Weathers, 
Williams, something always is cooking. Re- 
cently Roth got out the stop watch and 
timed motor runs on rubber jobs. It will 
shock the rest of the country, but these 
boys are favoring runs of 30 secs., and less, 
going all out for high climb. (To us, this 
means pretty flat pitch.) Nor, is that all. 

“Andy Peterson,” Roth tells us, “has a 
stick model (wing a la Ritz) with a free- 
wheeling propeller that simply climbs and 
climbs. One-bladed free-wheelers are in 
vogue. With a short non-tensioned motor 
and a one-bladed free-wheeler, the pro- 
og mechanism is simplified consider- 
ably. 

Roth thinks that use of a large area one- 
blader in free flight might permit stopping 
the prop is such a position that the proper 
turn adjustment would result. This is a 
good thought. For while the prop is spin- 
ning, there is no glide turn adjustment to 
worry about. This leaves a simple power 
turn adjustment. Thus, you could pick your 
pylon height to create the same degree of 
right power turn—if that’s what you want 
—on every flight. How could one spin in 
then? But it seems to us that that old fox, 
Frank Ehling, did something like this on 
his own Phoenix. When he won free flight 
at the Mirror Meet several years ago with 
that machine, he showed us how the right 
side blade of the folder remained far 
enough out in the wind stream to create a 
turn. Until Roth’s remark, this didn’t sink 
in! Of course, you’d have to stop the prop 
precisely the same way each time. 

_At a recent R.O.W. contest, Warren Wil- 
liams’ model failed on take-off, digging in 
the left float, then submerging for an “out- 
of-sight” in water and seaweed. Someone 
dived to get the ship from its resting place 
five feet under the briny. Williams then 
calmly cranked it up again and took second 
place. You know, some other chap did that 
with a speed job; didn’t even break the 
prop but blew the helmet cowl wide open. 
igure that out. There are pictures to prove 
it too. Apparently, model props keep on 
propping under water. 

S. Pedersen, London, tells about a chap 
named Upson who let go of the handle 
when flying a 26” Elfin-powered model. 
‘he ship began to climb free flight in tight 
circles, dragging wires and handle. After 

(Turn to page 50) 
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@ A Snap to Start 
@ Easy to Operate 
@ Record Breaking Performance 


@ Every One the Value Champ in its Class 









1950 CLASS 





“HALF-A” AND “A” LEADERS = 


“OK” Cubs—for indoor flying, sports flying and 
free flight—it’s the 049 It’s the .074 for 
stunting and speed flying. The high-output .099 
is the new value leader in the “A” class. Any 


model complete with glow $5 95 
. 


plug less tank 

Special Combination Package—any 
“OK Cub engine plus propeller, 
wedge type gasoline tank and neo- 
EE EN inintoctscenetinsenedsintanncens $6.75 
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1950 CLASS “A” SPECIAL ' 
“OK” Bantam Glow Plug Model—A better-than-ever edition of the famed 
record breaker. Designed by noted engine designer Ben Shereshaw. Weight 
3% oz. with range from 2,500 to 11,500 rpm. Complete with $7 95 
. 


Spark Plug Model—Complete with plug and tank 


$9.95 








“OK” 
Model—New features 


der. 


1950 CLASS “B” LEADERS 


Hot Head Glow Plug 
include 
ebonized cylinders, gold ano- 
dized high-compression cylin- 


Cc ! ith 
glow pus and tok. .Geeee 


“OK” Super 29 Spark 
Piug Model — Com- 
plete with aluminum 
tank and spark 

plug $11.95 





1950 CLASS “B” BARGAIN OF THE YEAR 

“OK” Mohawk Chief Glow Plug Model—A high quality precision engine in 
the low price field. Superbly engineered—features high grade metals and 
alloys. Block tested with full 60-day guarantee. Complete with 
glow plug and tank 
Spark Plug Model, with plug and tank 


$8.50 


$9.50 





1950 CLASS “D” LEADERS 
“OK” Super 60 Glow Plug Model—With new ebonized cylinder, gold ano- 


dized cylinder head, aluminum crankcase, 


Complete 


with glow plug and tank 


Spork Plug Model, with tank and plug. ; 


large ball-bearing. $9.95 


$11.95 
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1950 “OK” C02 IGNITIONLESS 


A cinch to mount. Complete—ready to run—without plug, coil, condenser, 
battery, booster, wiring, timer or needle valve to worry about. Simple, safe, 


it runs on compressed carbon dioxide. Weighs only 34 oz.—up to 


fo ae 


$4.95 





“OK” Super 60 Marine 
Glow Plug Model — 
Basically the same great 
engine as the “OK” 
Super 60—but with fly- 
wheel for use in minia- 
ture racing boats and 
cars. Complete with 
glow plug 


and tank..... $1 2.95 


Spark Plug Model — 
Complete with plug 
and tank.... ...$14.95 


Mighty “OK” Twin— 
For large models and 
radio controlled ships 
Weighs oz. with * 
tank, up to 6,000 rpm. 
Complete with spark 
plugs and 


Pi tnssiens $49.00 














Sensational “OK” Glow Plugs—Result of 
20,000 block tests. Tests proved it better 


COILS 


“OK” Coil — fast spark, 
battery drain—for “A” to “ 


low 
Db’ 
class. Complete with lead..$1.50 


* 
Vs 


~ * 


three ways—more guts—better speed Wr ee . : 
range—longer life. Two types, OK” Twin Coil—for all makes 
aan or lore, each only..... = caer: 49¢ Np. Of two cylinder engines. Com- 


w, «plete with leads and matched 
my Condenser es 





See Your Dealer TODAY or Write Us Direct: 





1950 


Engines and complete parts service 
at your dealer's. See him today, 
or write direct for catalog to: 


TOOL & MODEL WORKS 


INC. 
203 Harter St., Herkimer, N.Y. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


TROPHY 


HIS Class D Indoor Stick model is the 

largest ever to win the AMA National 
Championship. Although it is larger than 
prewar models, the weight has been low- 
ered 20% and the power reduced 28%. 
This comparison is made with the 1938 
winner of Hewitt Phillips, published in 
April, 1939, issue of Mopret AIRPLANE 
News. 

Our ’49 model has already established 
an envious record by winning the Na- 
tionals Open with a flight of 22 min. 27.8 
secs., and placing second at the Western 
States Open with 23 min., 46 secs. 

A table of weights have been included 
on the plan, for both experienced builders 
and newcomers to follow during con- 
struction. Also shown are wing rib tem- 
plates for either high ceiling (thin airfoil) 
or low ceiling (thick airfoil) flying. By 
following the construction as detailed 
here, you should have no trouble in du- 
plicating the model and turning in flights 


WINNER 


of duration equal to ours, or even more. 

Indoor Propeller Construction. The 
most important part of an indoor model 
is design and construction of the pro- 
peller. Our winning model used a 16 dia. 
by 32” pitch propeller of Bob Holland 
design. The basic idea is to have the 
propeller built at low pitch so it will use 
the last 50 to 500 turns in the rubber 
motor. However, in order to function 
correctly at full power (1,900-2,000) 
turns, it must increase pitch (flare) to 
approximately 50” pitch. With proper 
design—diameter, pitch, area of blade, 
strength of spars, etc., it was possible to 
develop a prop which enabled the model 
to exhibit a very slow climb under full 
power, stop climbing about 2-5 feet be- 
low the 95’ ceiling, cruise for approxi- 
mately 10 min., then come down very 
slowly until all winds were used up 

The suggested method of building pro- 
peller is outlined herewith: 
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Here is a top 


indoor prize 
winner which 
should put you in 
the champ class 
if you follow 


instructions 


by DON DONAHUE 


A—Select a sheet 3/32” x 1” x 12” of 
“B” cut medium weight wood. 
B—Taper by sandpaper (No. 320 


through 600) to cross section shown. 

C—Cut to length with steel straight 
edge. 

D—Glue (butt joint) the two half spars 
together in a straight line to make one 
full length spar. 

E—After spars are dry, round corners 
with No. 400 sandpaper. Note: The front 
spar should be sanded to approximately 
1/64” smaller dia., to allow prop to flare 
into high pitch at 2/3 to full power. 

F—Spars are then placed on jig, as 
shown in drawing, held in place by 1/16” 
strips of masking tape. Use spacer “Z” 
to obtain height of spar. 

G—Ribs are cut 1/32” sq. from sheet 
stock. Make plywood or metal template 
for guide. 

H—Ribs are glued to top of spars and 
then trimmed to length by measuring up 
from flat surface (template W) with small 
triangle. 

I—Outline is cut from 1/64” x .020” 
sheet (16” long). Soak in water and form 
around template. 

J—Glue outline to ribs, starting at trail- 
ing edge of last rib with end of rear spar, 
and glue to end of front spar. Cement re- 
maining ribs of outline. 

K—Remove 1/16” strips of masking 
tape and lift the half-finished propeller 
from jig; rotate 180°, replace tape, and 
repeat all the operations through (J) to 
build second blade. 

Note: reason for building only a half 
blade at a time is to secure identical pitch 
and blade shape on each side. 

L—Insert prop shaft through rear prop 


spar only and bend over 90°. Cement 
with several coats cement 

M—Cover with microfilm 

Motor Stick. Sand 1/32” sheet (me- 


dium soft) to thickness and weight indi- 
cated on drawing. Use quarter-grained 
wood for greater strength. Soak in hot 
water and wrap around a 5/16” dia. dowel 
rod. Wrap with strips of tissue and bake 
in oven, for a few minutes until dry. Re- 
move the dowel form when dry, and 
cement the seam. Tapered ends can be 
drawn together and held with masking 
tape until cement dries. Install longi- 
tudinal 1/64” bulkhead (Turn to page 36) 
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ys P_SPaR, TEMPLATE “W" SPAR SPACERS 
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th 8 —FRONT VIEW a 
| SANDPAPER 3/32 SHEET PROPELLER 
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i6"DIA. x 32"PITCH ; A-CUT OUT THIS 
WT. .008 X OUTLINE & CEMENT 
\ TO JIG BASE 
B- CEMENT *Y" 
~ 016 WIRE PIN AT *O 
*. , C- TAPE SPARS, ADD RIBS 
ia Oe ' O-TRIM RIBS, ADD OUTLINE 
E-LIFT FROM JIG & TURN 
180° TO BUILD OTHER 
BLADE 


—_—_— 


(16 SHEET 
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THICKNESS 
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CEILING UNDER 90’ 
_25 TO.31 FOR CEILING OVER 90! 
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PROP OUTLINE 
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What About 


PROFESSIONALISM? 





pro-fes'sion-al-ism .. . Model Flying. 


One who competes against amateur 


model builders while actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture or sales 
of the specific type model or engine 


in competition. 
Pa Ne ee a a ae entra ca nt ea et at oe ol ot ae ea Paes 


Conducted by JACK BAYHA 


WHat should be done about the ever-increasing participa- 
tion of members of the model industry in amateur meets? 
Two definite camps of opinion have developed. Some maintain 
it to be a healthy form of fair competition, advantageous to all. 
Others hold it is slowly wrecking the hobby. In the spirit of 
free speech, Mopet ArrpLANE News intends to give both sides 
a chance to put the facts (and fancies perhaps) squarely in 
front of the American model builder. 

We have asked the leaders of the hobby world to express 
their own, sometimes very candid, opinions. They have, in 
most cases, come out and taken a definite stand. No matter 
which side you as a model builder favor, you must take your 
hat off to these members of the hobby world, who are allowing 
themselves to be quoted on a very controversial issue. 

This forum is in the form of a trilogy—it will consist of three 
parts. 

1. In favor of professionalism. 

2. Opposed to professionalism. 

3. The individual model builder’s consensus of opinion. 

We know we are putting a great number of people right on 
the spot. Whether you agree with them or not, you must 
admire their frankness of attitude and willingness to take a 
stand. We want to express the thanks of the publisher and 
this moderator to the contributors to this forum. 

We have had to take each contributor to our forum and 
place him in a specific camp, for or against professionalism. 
We have taken the liberty of putting each party where we felt 
his sympathies best fitted. There has been considerable argu- 
ment as to the definition of a professional. For this reason 
we have been forced to set forth one standard definition, which 
has been discussed with many model builders, and which is 
felt to be a fair one. Those advocating professionalism have 
almost without exception objected to our definition. However, 
when these comments were requested, this definition was set 
forth, so we’ll have to stand on our rights as a moderator, 
and we have deleted most portions of the comments which are 
relative to definition. 

In favor of Professional Competition we present: 

Mr. C. O. Wright—A prominent leader in the field, president 
of the governing body of model aviation, the AMA. 

Mr. Carl Goldberg—A member of the hobby industry, and 
one of the outstanding model builders of all time. 

Mr. Art Hasselbach—Another hobby industry member and 
a very active competitor. 

Mr. Harold De Bolt—Member of the industry and prominent 
National record holder. 

Mr. Ray Acord—A member of the hobby industry and one 
of the top fliers of the nation. (1949 National Champ.) 

Anonymous—A former engine manufacturer, now in the dis- 
tributing end of the model business. 

First, by right of position, comes C. O. Wright. His com- 
ments need no embellishment, and are given completely: 

“I am in favor of an unrestricted Nationals—one open to all 
modelers. Consistent with this principle, the vocation of the 
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contestant should not be a consideration. The one qualifica- 
tion for participation in a regular AMA sanctioned meet, 
including the Nationals, should be Academy membership. I, 
therefore, say let all who come. manufacturer, expert, novice, 
join in the fun. Who is afraid of whom anyway? 

“This question came up doubtless because of control speed. 
In that category it probably would be difficult to distinguish 
between a manufacturer and the hot shot who soups up motors 
at his, or the village machine shop. Speed is only a small part 
of the game, so why throw the manufacturers out in all events 
because of the speed craze? 

“As a matter of fact, the Juniors and Seniors are protected 
now. (Pardon me, Classes III and II.) The manufacturers 
are over twenty-one years of age and are in Class I (open to 
the old-timers). This, in my judgement, takes care of the 
situation admirably. I still insist that in most categories the 
expert is not too much better than the Novice, and the manu- 
facturers spin-in as often as any of us. I like to see members 
of the industry on the field competing. We learn a lot from 
them. And who knows, they may learn something from rub- 
bing elbows with us and pass it on through commercial 
channels for the benefit of all modelers. The manufacturers 
do much for modeling. So far as I can see, I want them to be 
one of us. They are good Joes. Let them stay in. They are 
good businessmen, but I don’t think they are any hotter than 
the other balsa-butchers on the contest field.” 

From Carl Goldberg comes another short, to-the-point com- 
ment, which we put forth in its entirety: 

“Having in the past been a competitive flier in the free flight 
field, I found no apparent resentment on the part of my fellow 
contestants. In fact, they seemed to enjoy the opportunity to 
compete against me, especially those who beat me. 

“It does seem that there is a slightly different situation in 
speed, where the winning margin is usually small, and can be 
supplied by equipment specially prepared by a manufacturer. 
There, however, experience shows that few manufacturers 
have gone to the trouble to try to win with special stuff, be- 
cause it couldn’t do them much good unless they could put it 
on the market. In that case, it would no longer be special. 

“Experience has shown, also, that there are many clever 
hobbyists who re-work their factory-made items to produce 
exceptional results, too. 

“Professionalism, it seems to me, is a subject which produces 
a lot of smoke for a little fire. Possibly more harm comes 


from the professional amateur, who goes to many meets and 
may be said to hog the prizes, but in either case, I have always 
felt that the good done counterbalances any slight evil.” 
Harold De Bolt sent us an excellent defense of the profes- 
(Turn to page 45) 
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One ship ready to go, 3 others ‘‘on the line.'' Note ‘'cockpit"’ in background 


PARLOR 
PURSUIT 


by B. F. SHINN 


S WE lay on our sofa, we dreamed of a model with small 

enough wingspan to fly in the house, and powered by an 
electric motor so we could fly it without having to get up now 
and then to wind it up, or fill the tank. We also wished it to 
be under full control, then we could do a bit more than lie 
there getting dizzy watching it make lazy circles around the 
lampshade. Such a project seemed to require a tiny electric 
motor, and trying to design one that was light enough kept 
disturbing our rest. Passing over the various wild schemes 
evolved in our semi-conscious state, we eventually realized 
that the solution was the same as in U-control, the pilot is too 
heavy, so you leave him on the ground, holding a string! In 
our case, the motor is too heavy so we’ll leave it on the ground, 
holding the belt! 

A few experiments showed us that a belt of No. 25 linen 
thread, running in wooden pulleys whose grooves were turned 
so that the belt wedges between the sidewalls, rather than 
lies on the bottom of the groove, would transmit all the power 
we needed. Very little tension was required to maintain the 
drive. 

It was felt that centrifugal force would maintain the tension 
once the model was airborn; the problem was to hold the belt 
tight until that time. If a full-size airplane may be permitted 
take-off assistance, such as the Jato-bottle, we saw no reason 
why we couldn’t have a take-off assist of some form, too. We 
soon rejected the Jato-bottle idea (the trip to the next county 
to recover the bottle after each take-off would break into our 
test too much). The final solution took the form of a stick. 
Our “Sato-bar” (Stick-Assisted-Take-Off) has functioned 
throughout numerous flights without once fouling the job, even 
when we let such ham-handed pilots as air line Captains try 
out an captive airplanes, and we are quite satisfied with the 
results. 
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Here's a way to practice your 
controline routine in the 
comfort of your own parlor 


Any airworthy rubber model of about 10 to 20” span can 
be adapted to the system, so we shall spend no time describing 
the models. Merely replace the rubber motor with a back- 
bearing for the prop-shaft, located about 1/4” forward of the 
C.G. Then extend the prop shaft through this new bearing, 
and the original front bearing. Replace the prop with one of 
about 1-1/2 to 3” diameter and 1-1/2” pitch and equip the 
other end of the shaft with a balsa pulley as large as you 
can fit in the fuselage, and the power plant alterations are 
all made. A wire guide for the lines will have to be fitted 
at the wingtip and the elevators equipped with control horn 
and bridle line to provide control. 

Control is conveyed to the model through a separate linen 
thread attached to a bridle cord on the side of the fuselage. 
This is shown on the drawings. The forward end of the bridle 
cord is taken a couple of times around a length of 1/16” round 
balsa, which has been pushed tight into a hole drilled in the 
balsa nose block. Dope the bridle cord to this balsa dowel, 
and glue a small nose-plug or other round button on the 
end of the dowel to turn it by; now you have an easy way 
of adjusting the bridle tension—sort of a tail-trim! 

The other end of the bridle cord attaches to the upper end 
of the control horn. This consists of a 1/2” length of 1/32” 
square or streamline balsa cemented to the elevators with 
1/8” projecting below. To the lower end of the horn, attach 
a length of very fine elastic, and anchor the other end of the 
elastic to a strategic point on the stabilizer so that the rubber 
pulls the elevators down lightly. 

Attach the control cord to the bridle an inch or so aft of 
the C.G. so that tightening th econtrol cord tends to turn the 
nose out slightly to maintain belt tension when part of the 
centrifugal force is sustained by the control cord instead of 
the belt. 

The heart of the system is the pylon. 
baseboard 10” x 10” x 1 


Ours consists of a 
with a plywood upright set in a 
groove 2” off center. This arrangement, shown in the photo- 
graphs and the diagrams, allows the motor to be mounted 
with its weight approximately central on the baseboard. The 
shaft of the motor is mounted vertically and carries a pulley 
turned of soft white pine 1” in outside diameter. (No lathe 
is available here, so we cut out circles of soft pine slightly 
larger than the required pulley with a coping saw, drilled 
close-fitting holes for the motor shaft in their centers, pushed 
them on the shaft, clamped the whole thing—motor and all- 
in the vise with the shaft about level with the jaws and turned 
the pulleys with a pocket-knife.) 

A cord belt from the motor pulley runs in the lower groove 
of another wooden pulley 2” in diameter, and turned out of 
1” stock. This large pulley has a second groove near its top 
which drives the belt from the model. Turn this upper groove 
carefully and quite narrow at the bottom so that it will grip 
the thread well. Obtain the center bushings from two old 
radio volume controls. The local radio service man will no 
doubt contribute several to the cause of science if you outline 
your needs. Most of these controls are drilled for 1/4” shafts. 


Drill the center of your 2” pulley to fit one of these bushings 
and insert and tighten in place 
To allow control, the large pulley turns 


(Turn to page 42) 





Close-up of pylon shows sato-bar holder and wire guides for 3 lines to plane 
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The 


Circulator 


by LEW MAHIEU 
This design can boost 
you into the winning class 


HE outstanding features of the Circulator are its rugged con- 

struction, its lightness and past contest record. By rugged, I 
mean a mahogany and spruce fuselage, metal wings with a 
hardwood spar, and a plywood stabilizer. Despite all this beef, 
it only weighs 14 oz. Its contest record speaks for itself; the 
Nationals B event was won with a speed of 132.84 mph. This 
was the first contest for my Circulator and my first speed con- 
test in 1949. The next meet in which I flew the ship was at the 
Sky Kings Contest in Santa Monica, Calif., on September 11, 
1949. Class B speed was won with a flight of 134.23 mph. In 
addition, I was very happy once again to set a speed record, for 
this flight raised the record held by those two swell fellows, 
Frank Manley and Vern Hudson of Wichita, Kansas. Three 
weeks later on October 1, 1949, at the Los Angeles Western 
Open, my Circulator upped the national record again to 138.41 
mph, which is the AMA Class B Open Speed record as this 
issue goes to press. 

Although I don’t claim to be an authority, in view of the 
success I have had with speed, I would like to say that the 
Circulator is about the ultimate in contest design. This ship is 
the third in a series of speed designs by Dick Rigney. Rigney 
was the first to use the metal wing-wooden fuselage idea. In 
the past year the idea has been picked up by other speed fliers 
who like the ruggedness of a metal wing. This is now about the 
most popular type of speed ship construction in the West. 

The equipment I have used on all of my flights was: McCoy 
.29 Sportsman with a McCoy .36 back plate and a double ball- 
bearing front plate, a Champion VG-2 glow plug, an 8—9 Tor- 
nado propeller cut to a 7-1/2” dia., and Supersonic 1000 speed 
fuel. A Sportsman was chosen for power because of the greater 
by-pass area and the additional porting on the by-pass side of 
the cylinder. The McCoy .36 back plate was installed as recom- 
mended by the engine makers, and really increased the power. 
If you choose to power your Circulator with a Sportsman, and 
want to install a .36 back plate, but haven't the facilities to turn 
down the back of the crankcase to take this back plate, almost 
any person with lathe experience can do the job for you. 

Another simple lathe operation is to turn down the cylinder 
fins to 1-1/4” dia., though this job can be done with a file. This 
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will let you build a smaller cowling around the engine, thus 
reducing drag. An idea picked up from Tony Grish is that of 
cutting the back of the exhaust stack away and carving a 
groove in the cowl to permit greater exhaust scavenging. I 
highly recommend Tornado propellers. The Circulator and 
Sportsman combination operates best with an 8—9 Tornado 
prop, cut to 7-1/2” dia. For fuel, I use only Supersonic 1000 
and sometimes change the formula on the flying field by adding 
a little castor oil or nitromethane, depending on climatic con- 
ditions. 

CONSTRUCTION: the construction of the Circulator is quite 
simple. The fuselage is usually started first. If Philippine 
mahogany is not available, other common woods such as pine 
can be used, but for a rugged long lasting ship, choose a block 
of mahogany 1-1/2” x 2-1/2” x 16” and a block of spruce 1” x 
2-1/2” x 16”. These blocks are planed on the 2-1/2” x 16” sur- 
face then placed together and held by long woodscrews at each 
end. When placed in the wood lathe for turning, make sure 
that the parting line is 5/32” away from the spruce block and 
into the mahogany block—refer to the plans. Use the full size 
plans for the proper diameters when turning the fuselage. Do 
not turn to actual finished size; it is best to leave the entire 
fuselage 1/16” large, then sand to the proper diameter on the 
lathe. Now the two halves can be separated and the chisel work 
begun. Do not attempt to make the fuselage too thin—again 
refer to the plans. 

Depending upon the wood used and the thickness of the fuse- 
lage walls, the finished weight of the model will vary from 13 
to 14 oz—mine weighs 14 oz. When the notches have been cut 
in the bottom half for the engine location, mark and drill holes 
for engine mounting bolts. Drill holes straight through and 
groove bottom of fuselage for installation of bicycle spokes. 
This U-bolt type of mounting is really good and is easily made. 
Cut four bicycle spokes and bend to fit the groove with an over- 
lap of 3/4”. Solder the overlaps with a very hot iron using acid 
flux. This will do the job fast and surely, and will not burn 
the wood. Ream out the engine mount holes to take the bicycle 
nipples, then cut the nipples off flush with the bottom of the 
engine lugs. Now mount the engine and apply cement around 
the bottom of the fuselage over the U-bolts. 

Cut a hole in the fuselage top half to let the engine cylinder 
through. Refer to the plans for location of the line along which 
to cut the top half. Now cement the rear top piece in place and 
push forward slightly to take up the space made by the saw cut 
- Wrap a few layers of masking tape around the cylinder and 
proceed to build the cowl by cutting balsa blocks, shaping and 
cementing to fuselage in front and in back of the engine. If 
speed-skin, or 1/20” plywood, is not available for cowling sides, 
balsa may be substituted. Cowling top is made of hard balsa. 

The next step is to carefully and accurately cut a notch in 
rear of the fuselage bottom half for stabilizer. The stabilizer is 
made of 1/16” plywood, use full size pattern from the drawings. 
The elevator hinges are of .032 copper wire and soldered. The 
control horn is made of .032 piano wire soldered to a strip of 
tin 1/4” wide, then this is cemented to the elevator. After the 
stabilizer is finished, it is glued in its slot in the fuselage. 

The wing spar is made of beech, or any wood of like strength, 
and should be 11” long—check the plans for dimensions and 
shaping. After the holes are cut in the fuselage for the push 
rod and wing spar, the spar is slid into place and held with 
two 3/4” No. 3 woodscrews. 

The wings are made of .012” 24ST aluminum, which can be 
purchased at aircraft supply and surplus stores. Use full-size 

(Turn to page 44) 
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Fiat G.46 





by ROBERT McLARREN 


Ovk “Plane of the Month,” the Fiat G.46, represents a type 
of aircraft of which there is no counterpart in this country. 
It is a “sporting” type, a familiar phrase used rather loosely to 
describe a plane that is not employed for business but, upon 
closer examination, a phrase uniquely describing several 
European types, though not appropos to any type in the United 
States. 

We have become accustomed to European “wealthy sports- 
men” who drive “sporting cars,” race “sporting boats,” and even 
use “sporting cycles” in their week-end games. These automo- 
tive gadgets are normally fast and exciting but unbelievably 
expensive. They serve no useful purpose other than the amuse- 
ment of the owners and their friends. Assuredly the European 
sporting airplane, with its high power, high performance, and 
high cost cannot be compared in any manner with the conven- 
tional U.S. personal aircraft. The latter is designed and pro- 
duced for low purchase price, low operating cost and maximum 
utility. 

This comparison is not intended in any way to belittle the 
European sporting airplane, most of which are truly high- 
performance types and many of which eventually serve as 
prototypes for future combat aircraft. (The widely-known Nazi 
Messerschmitt Me-109, which fought throughout World War II 
as the standard German fighter, actually began life as the 
Bayerische Fleugzeug Bf-109 sporting plane!) They are simply 
indicative of a different way of life of the continental and do- 
mestic brand of youth. The only real counterpart of the Euro- 
pean sporting car is our own Indianapolis racer, which is hardly 
a “family car” for the average pocketbook. The only real coun- 
terpart of the European sporting plane is a number of surplus 
World War II Mustang and Corsair fighters flown at the Na- 
tional Air Races. 

And so it is difficult, if not impossible, to compare the Fiat 
G46 with anything that is available here in the United States. 
Dimensionally, and in general the arrangement is most closely 
approached by the Fairchild PT-19; but in power and per- 
formance the difference is substantial. In these latter categories 


it might be compared to the Ryan Navion and Beach Bonanza 
but, obviously, these four-place family and business machines 
are designed for a widely different purpose than our “Plane of 
the Month.” The Fiat G.46, therefore, is a wholly European type 
adapted principally to sport touring, acrobatics and advanced 
training. 

Fiat is an old and honorable name in Italy, but one only 
casually associated with aviation. It is an huge industrial com- 
kine of many factories in many and diverse lines of production. 
To the men of the 15th Air Force it was a giant ball-bearing 
works at Turin, Italy. To many American millionaires of the 
*~wenties it was a racey sporting car. To countless Italian and 
German industrialists, it was a steel plant, a casting foundry, a 
rolling mill, etc. 

It was March 30, 1926, that Fiat entered the booming aircraft 
industry by buying an already prosperous plant. The aircraft 
activity actually dates back to January, 1916, when it was 
founded by Ing. O. Pomilio, designer of the famed World War I 
Pomilio Scout. On April 24, 1920, Societa Anonima per Con- 
struzione Ing. O. Pomilio and Company was merged with Gio. 
Ansaldo and Company, who had produced the well-known 
Ansaldo S.V.A. Scout, most renowned of all World War I 
Italian combat planes. It was in an Ansaldo S.V.A. that Major 
Francesco Baracca, top Italian ace of World War I, scored most 
of his 36 victories. 

The new combination of Pomilio and Ansaldo was called 
Aeronautics Ansaldo S.A.; and in the summer of 1925 the com- 
pany began the production of aircraft designed by engineers 
of the Fiat Company. On March 30, 1926, it was absorbed by 
the Fiat Company under the name Aeronautica d'Italia but 
its products have been known by the name “Fiat” ever since. 
One of the best known products of the Fiat Company was in 
C.R.32 biplane fighter, which was standardized by Mussolini 
in his rebuilding of the Italian Air Force. This trim craft will 
be recalled by its “W” interplane struts and its panted landing 
gear. It is interesting to note that this “spider” arrangement of 

(Turn to page 34) 
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it may be quite good. Pivoting the yoke from the bottom 
rather the top, as shown, would reverse the action: then you 
would have full control with “no signal,” and fractional move- 
ment “on signal.” Personally, I favor the arrangement in 
Fig. 4. 

The detail and assembly drawings of this 30° escapement 
do not pretend to be completely dimensioned. The drawing 
was made with the thought of allowing leeway for material 
most probably on hand, rather than with any idea that the 
mechanism would be turned out in quantity to rigid specifica- 
tions. The prototype of the escapement detailed weighs .42 oz., 
and it operates faultlessly and positively on one single pen 
cell. This means a tremendous safety factor when 3 or 4 
volts are used and the return spring tension raised slightly. 

Comments on each component going into the complete me- 
chanism will follow. I hope I am not taking too much for 
granted when tools, somewhat outside the requirements of 
straight model building, are called for. They wouldn’t cost 
so much anyway: quite a bit less than a commercial escape- 
ment of top quality. 

Irem 1. Most scrap boxes will yield a piece of mild steel of 
about the right thickness. I fret-sawed mine out roughly to 
shape from annealed steel strip, with a coping saw fitted with 
a metal-cutting blade. A fine file thinned out the teeth and 
brought the outline close to finished size. The shaft hole was 
made with a No. 50 drill, and a straight length of .041” (No. 19) 
piano wire forced in. A temporary bearing was made for the 
shaft and the process of trueing up begun. A smooth Nichol- 
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The finished escapement shown with a pen cell for size comparison son file, a well-worn file, crocus cloth, and a burnisher made 
~—6€RReli bl E capeme , 
RON OR VER a period of years, a friend and I have tested, and from a crochet hook (borrowed from my wife’s sewing basket 
finally satisfied ourselves, that the 3-toothed escape wheel when she wasn't looking) were used to finish the job. The 
is best. We admit that it may be just two voices in, possibly, shaft was bent to form a crank and soldered firmly and neatly 
thousands. Even so, those who intend to stick by the conven- into place with plenty of heat and then plunged in water. All 
tional 224° or 45° escape action will not find these notes en- traces of acid flux were meticulously removed. 
tirely without value. The process for laying out any other Irem 2. The only tricky job here is to form the lugs for the 
style escapement is closely related: the mechanics of making pivot. Forming soft iron is very easy, but if steel is used make 
EIN 3 | it, once the basic requirements are understood, are readily sure it is properly annealed first. If the material used is more 
modified. than .04” thick, it should be filed down to size. Accuracy is 
In Part I, Fig. 1, the sequence and arrangement of two- and essential, and finishing the pallets is as important as finishing 
four-toothed escape wheels were illustrated. Compare them the teeth of the escape wheel. One desirable feature of using 
to Fig. 4 in this text and note the essential differences. On the steel as a material is that it may be hardened when the part 
basis of utmost simplicity alone, the 45° (two-toothed) escape- is finished. Worth considering, even if steel is much less 
ment takes top honors. But battery drain during a sustained malleable. 
turn is heavy. A ten-second turn, in addition to using up a Irem 3. If possible the bracket should be .06”, or even 1/16” 
good portion of battery life, may also heat the coil sufficiently (Turn to page 54) 
to fuse any material placed between armature and coil core 
to counteract residual magnetism—the cure thus becoming b y J. $. LUCK 
worse than the ill. In the event of loss of control this me- , . 
chanism returns to neutral. 
In regard to the 222° escape action (four-toothed wheel), FIGURE 4 
the best that can be said for it is that it permits a less abrupt 
\e change of direction. During the excitement of actual flying, 
16 though, those half turns are inclined to confuse a mental pic- 


ture of the sequence. The next position is never really known 
for sure. Besides, I don’t see that a half turn held for two 
seconds accomplishes any more than, let us say, a full turn 
held for only one second. Battery failure or loss of radio 
contact results in a rudder positioned in either neutral or 
a turn. 

Our 30° escapement’s one fault is that in the event of failure 
it is no better than the 2242° action. Apart from that, it is as 





Aaa simple as the two-toothed wheel. The sequence is always 

Ae Dia. clearly in mind. From neutral (no signal) one pulse is al- 

iDREL ways right and two pulses left, or vice versa. The neutral 

(ON signal—between the two turns) may be used for a 

thermal relay if desired. This is easy to follow in Fig. 4. The 

ING Sequence shown obtains only when the yoke is driven hori- 

} zontally by the crank pin on the escape wheel. That is, the 
FROM rudder axis is at right angles to the escape wheel shaft. 


: | Byed-in-the-wool fractional turn addicts may be happier 
“YORK Ml with the arrangement shown on Fig. 5. The yoke in this in- 
1 YORK HY! } Stance is driven radially from a pivot. The pivot point in the 
diagram gives a fractional turn at “no signal” and a full turn, 




















7 IN “on signal.” The difference between fractional and full turn 

N15 deflection depends upon the distance from yoke pivot to escape 
IL wheel shaft. There is no particular advantage to this arrange- 
—_—_— ment, although, like control of a full-sized ship, immediate 
a ull control is eased off as soon as change of direction or at- erence & 

& ttude is realized. I have never tried it in radio control, but 
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Model 
Jet 
Engines 


by JERRY LEMELSON 


PART TWO 


N THE February, 1950, issue of this magazine, turbo-jet and 

pulse-jet engines were discussed and examples were given 
of designs in miniature used in this country and abroad. We 
now continue the discussion of model jet propulsion with a 
coverage of rockets and ram jets and what progress has been 
made with them in the model field. A description is also given 
at the end of this article of a unique rocket turbine-propeller 
combination which has been run successfully in England. 

The rocket is perhaps the simplest of all jet power plants 
since, in its basic form, it requires no moving parts to sustain 
operation. It consists merely of a shaped tube, closed at one 
end, in which a solid or liquid is burned and ejected at high 
velocity. The propelling action of the rocket results from the 
reaction to the rapid escape of gases which are generated when 
the propellant (fuel) burns. Perhaps the most common ex- 
ample of the rocket to the average modeler is the CO. capsule 
fizzing out its contents after the cap has been pierced. In this 
case the gas is already under pressure and combustion is not 
necessary for high-escape velocity. Another example is the 
common skyrocket fired aloft to celebrate such holidays as 
July fourth. Thrust results in this particular rocket from the 
rapid burning of a powder propellant. 

The larger rocket motors (those which propel such missiles 
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The Jetex 350, largest of these solid fuel jet engines 


as the V-2 and American Viking) operate on liquid fuels, | 
alcohol for example, which combine with liquid oxygen, or 
hydrogen peroxide, to generate high heats and _ pressures. 
Rockets of this type will not be discussed since they are 
relatively expensive and dangerous in the hands of an inexpe- 
rienced experimenter. The early American rocket designers 
frequently had their liquid rockets explode during the tests 
which they witnessed at a safe distance. On many occasions, 
the V-2 missiles exploded during launching operations against 
England. 

A slow burning propellant, one which does not generate too 
high a heat or pressure, is most desirable for model work. 
Guanidine nitrate fits nicely into the picture. It burns evenly 
and slowly at a relatively low temperature and yet generates 
sufficient gas pressure to produce considerable thrust for the 
weight of the propellant used. The flash point (point at which | 
ignition occurs) is slightly in excess of 350° Fahrenheit. 

Bill Wilmot and Joe Mansour, of Southampton, England, 
discovered the good propelling qualities of guanidine nitrate 
several years ago and have since designed a number of rocket 
units which are now available on the market under the name 
of Jetex. The Jetex motors are now available to the modeler 
in four sizes producing 1%, 1, 2, and 3% oz. of thrust. The 
units are designated model 50, 100, 200, and 350 respectively. 
Like most rockets, each Jetex unit is cylindrical in shape. It 
consists of an aluminum shell inside which the solid propellant 
is burned and a removable spring loaded cap which mounts 
the escape nozzle. The larger Jetex units (the 100, 200, and | 
350) mount coil springs at the head end of the engine which 
pre-load wire clips. These clips snap over the end cap and 
hold it in place. The springs also act as a safety valve allow- 
ing the cap to come loose in the event that the nozzle becomes 


clogged and the pressure builds up within the rocket. The 
specifications of the Jetex units are as follows: 
Over-all Total Weight Thrust Duration Weight 
Unit Diameter Length Less Charge of Run of Charg 
Model 50 11/16” 1-5/8" .220z. 1/20z. 15sec. .2202 
Model 100 1” 2-1/4" 6250z. loz. 20sec. .2802 
Model 200 1-5/32” 2-7/8" 1.1250z. 20z. 25sec. .31loz 
Model 350 1-3/8” 3-3/4" 2-1/2" 40z. 12sec. .41oz 


Extra charges of the propellant are available at most hobby 
shops which sell the Jetex units. The larger units may take 
up to three charges to increase the duration of the run. The 
350 will operate in excess of 36 secs., if three charges are used. 

A graph of thrust vs. time after ignition is presented on 
page 38 for a typical run of a Jetex 100 unit. It can be seen 
that it takes several seconds for the pressure to build up to 
where the rocket is delivering its rated thrust of 1 oz. If you 
use the engine, you will note a delay of several seconds after 
lighting the wick for the model to get moving. From the | 
graph, it can be seen that the unit delivers approximately an 
ounce of thrust for the next 15 to 18 secs. after which the 
thrust drops off suddenly to zero as the charge fizzes out. The 
Jetex 350 has been made to deliver as much as 5 oz. of thrust 
for a period of almost 9 secs. per charge; this was accomplished 
by enlarging the escape nozzle diameter. 

The ram jet engine approaches the rocket in simplicity since 
it also does not depend on moving parts for operation. Here 
again, it consists merely of a shaped tube, this time open at 
both front and rear ends for the admission (Turn to page 38) , 
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by CHARLES H. GRANT 


DO I design model airplanes? 

Have you ever asked yourself that 
question? Is it for the thrill of seeing a 
model race around a circle at two miles 
per minute, responding to the delicate 
touch of your guiding hand? Is it for the 
thrill of seeing your brain child climb 
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like a sky rocket to near-invisible heights 
and then soar gently earthward? Is it for 
the satisfaction experienced when some 
official hands you a shiny trophy, or be- 
cause of the overpowering feeling of mas- 
tery that comes from seeing your plane 
conform faithfully to the flight characteristics that you had 
carefully planned for it? 

It seems that the majority of model builders fly primarily 
for thrills resulting from action. A minority have the added 
intellectual thrill that comes from realizing that they have 
mastered a specific problem of flight; from seeing their model 
respond exactly as they had planned and knowing from this 
that they have mastered the design and adjustment problems 
involved. The purpose of some also is to experiment, to increase 
their store of knowledge by trying out models of one form or 
another. Whereas thrills give pleasure, the latter objective 
increases the store of aeronautical knowledge as well and 
apparently is more useful and valuable, so we are chiefly 
concerned with it in this column. 

Regardless of their general objective, many model builders 
have specific minor performance objectives such as speed, dura- 
tion, stunting (which includes maneuverability), or other 
types of performance less common. These objectives may be 
subdivided still further into performance achievement with 
various types of aircraft, airplanes, gliders, helicopters, auto- 
giros, or other forms. Nevertheless, with all of these, obtaining 
best results through efficiency, whether it is flight or structural, 
is the most accurate measure of the model flier’s knowledge and 
ability, because efficiency results from knowing how to put 
all the flight factors together in a manner which achieves the 
objective to the highest degree. 

There is only one other thing which restricts, determines, or 
limits the performance of an airplane outside of the flight 
factors of power, weight, lift, drag and airplane form, and that 
is the flying rules. These in the past have placed limits on one 
or more of these factors and in this way they have limited 
the performance of model planes in various ways. In the pio- 
neering days of gas model flying, the trend of design ran to 
large planes with considerable wing area and low power com- 
pared to weight. This resulted directly from the low-powered 
engines available at that time, and the desire to create compara- 
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tively slow airplanes that would insure a minimum of damage 
in crashes resulting from improper design. With the passing of 


time, engines became more powerful for their weight and 
modelers gained in design experience. Then they became more 
venturesome. This resulted in smaller, lighter and faster models. 
Those with an understanding of the factors influencing per- 
formance saw their chance for some real contest winners 
through side-stepping careful aerodynamic designing and sub- 
stituting a high power-weight ratio. It became obvious practi- 
cally overnight that nearly infinite duration would result if 
sufficient power could be packed into a very light airplane. 
Consequently, duration contests became a test of the art of 
putting a large motor into a light structure. This relegated 
considerations of lift, drag and even stability into second place. 
The idea which dominates full size aircraft, that of carry ing the 
most weight with the least amount of power was “thrown out 
of the window.” Actually, the model became a combination of 
a sky rocket which could climb to maximum height in 20 
secs., and a parachute that would slow its downward speed to 
a minimum. 

In all model duration contests, the greatest duration is ob- 
tained by getting the plane up as high as possible and gliding 
as long as possible. Models with great power and little weight 
achieve this purpose to the highest degree. In fact, hundreds 
have disappeared to parts unknown, never to be heard of 
again. This has prompted development of so-called dethermal- 
izers, which in effect bring model planes closer to our sky 
rocket-parachute analogy. Under conditions of high power and 
little weight, models climb nearly vertically and the wing has 
very little function in respect to climb. (This incidentally an- 
swers one of the questions sent to us by Mr. Edward Durkee.) 
The propeller creates most of the lifting force, Fig. 1. The wing 
merely serves to prevent torque induced rotation and to keep 
the airplane on a precise flying course. With dethermalizers 
operating during the glide, wing efficiency is completely de- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Citizen 


by William Winter 


PART TWO 


JN THE writings of the Good Brothers, Owbridge, Lorenz and 
others, radio model aviation has a kind of ground course 
which every new “student” should read. The Goods, interest- 
ingly enough, bear down heavily on the flying of the airplane. 
This is highly significant. Even on rudder alone, steering a 
gas job where you want it to go is far more of an art than 
tossing the highest-powered pylon into the air. This is some- 
thing the writer learned the hard way. Despite an appreciation 
of the radio man’s point of view, it took nearly a year of on- 
and-off flying to reasonably master the technique of rudder 
alone. 

This technique, from the writer’s point of view, consists 
purely of getting back the airplane after every launch, without 
recourse to field glasses, bicycles, foot races, and automobiles. 
It is primarily a matter of experience. Not experience in adjust- 
ing a relay or reading batteries, but in knowing from past 
disasters what is happening when an airplane threatens to get 
away. Experience in knowing what is overcontrol or under- 
control, and what each can do to you. Experience in knowing 
how fast to fly and climb and how to do it precisely the same 
way every time, and what the variations can do to you. And, 
as it is with real planes, your second ship may vary from the 
first in subtle ways, which, after cases of overshooting and 
undershooting, and other startling changes, will gradually 
teach you to judge quickly from the way the ship first responds 
and handles, what may be expected all down the line. This, to 
us, is a fascinating new world of modeling. 

First, however, some details remain from last month, on the 
Citizen, its construction, and especially on use of the Citizenship 
radio supplied by Vernon C. Macnabb. Since this radio vitally 
affects both the testing of the Citizen and the rigging of the 
plane, let’s examine this particular “electronic co-pilot.” Now 
it will be noticed from the plans that a severe amount of 
decalage, or longitudinal dihedral, (positive incidence in the 
wing, negative in the tail), has been used, he experienced model 
designer may assume, because of the rearward position of the 
center of gravity, plus this rigging, that the ship is on the 
borderline of being too heavily loaded. This is a half truth. At 
the relatively low flying speed under power which has been 
fcund necessary to give reasonable alikeness of rudder re- 
sponses under power and in the glide, the ship has to fly at 
larger angles-of-attack. This is the equivalent of “slow flight” 
in a lightplane where, with engine throttled back, and stick 
partly back to hold up the nose, you cruise easily along at, say, 
50 mph. You see, the Citizen differs from the real big radio 
jobs in that the Arden .199 has a remarkable margin of reserve 
power for the job on hand. And, if too much power is drawn, 
and transmitted into forward speed and/or climb, the high 
speed of the plane immediately steps up rudder effectiveness 
to the point where the man on the ground can’t do more than 
flip it from side to side to avoid spirals and spins. Painstaking 
effort was required to learn the speeds, the trim, and the 
props that give correct results. 

This trim is also required because of the unique problems in 
battery distribution arising with the Macnabb radio. If the 
Beacon radio was used (the ship was originally designed for 
such equipment, with the use of large batteries), it would be 
advisable to move the C.G. more to the rear, removing some 
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The receiver is mounted with square loop antenna at the bottom 


incidence from the wing. The plans show removable packing 
to permit the proper change in incidence. With the Aerotrol and 
its lighter weight, especially in batteries, the wing would be set 
at a still smaller angle, or the negative removed from the tail. 
With the latter equipment it should be possible to fly the 
Citizen on a glow plug .09 engine, and remove all risk of im- 
proper flight speeds and climb. The combination would be 
ideal in every respect for the tyro. 

In the installation of the test radio, it became necessary to 
mount the radio well to the rear of the cabin, taking care to 
keep its very sensitive antenna away from surrounding objects 
(at least 1/2”), such as wires, switches, etc. At the time it was 
believed inadvisable—and this has not been definitely cleared 
up at the time of writing—to place batteries directly beneath the 
receiver. Most radios use a long antenna running along the 
fuselage, or back, to the fin; but the small antenna of this 
radio is no larger than a cluster of batteries. When the ship 
was directly overhead, it was feared the control might suffer. 
On the Citizen, the cramped experimental vertical mounting of 
the receiver would not permit such installation of current 
supply. For these reasons, the batteries were grouped at the 
front of the cabin, whereas, ordinarily they would be spread out 
on the floor. 

This balance problem was rendered more acute with the dis- 
covery (by the manufacturer, our guinea-pig difficulties con- 
firming what was found at the plant) that the original 6-volt 
A battery made up of four pen cells as a commercial unit, was 
not reliable, was too difficult to obtain in some localities, and, 
at best, gave but a few flights. Eventually, it was found that, 
while flights could be made with four pen cells for A, four 
intermediate flashlight cells gave reasonable performance. At 
present, the writer gets somewhat better than one hour con- 
tinuous operation on these batteries, while the manufacturer 
finds two hours is the limit before voltage makes reception 
critical. It was also found that ignition interfered with reception 
under some conditions, so the coil and ignition battery had to 
be moved as far away from the radio batteries as the ship design 
permitted. (The manufacturer supplied a resistor for use in 
the high tension which eliminated the interference problem.) 
Actually, these are not real problems. They are known factors 
to be considered in designing the plane; the resultant C.G. 
location, in this case, requires the trim shown on the plans 
when the Citizen is flown with the Macnabb radio. Results are 
perfectly satisfactory. 

As the reader probably knows, this particular radio was de- 
veloped with the aim of obtaining FCC approval of a transmit- 
ter that would not require a ham license. The significance of 
this is obvious. However, the Macnabb radio has so many 
unique advantages that far outweigh disadvantages, that it 
would be a desirable unit, regardless of FCC approval or dis- 
approval for license-free operation. 

Compensating many times over for its high A power drain 
is the extremely low B drain, which enables hearing aid B 
batteries to last practically the equivalent of their shelf life. In 
the Citizen, one set has gone a busy 10 weeks and still reads 
60 volts. (For the initiated, milliamp readings are about .1 idle, 
and 1.2 with transmitter signal switch on.) The total weight, 
including the four flashlight cell A’s, is about the same as 
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when a big B is used along with small A’s. It is unnecessary 
to touch either the relay adjustment or the tuning. There is no 
adjusting of antenna length. The radio is manufactured ready 
to operate; and when it doesn’t, return it to the factory. The 
small antenna on the transmitter eliminates awkward field 
setups and makes possible the chasing of a plane, perhaps on 
purpose, for cross country with a car. The transmitter is a 
small affair that is aimed in the general direction of the ship. 
All this means that the radio end is reduced to turning on 
switches, and pre-session checks of batteries and escapement 
wer. 

"tees last month did not permit a discussion of some of the 
crucial points in the construction of the Citizen. For example, 
the first step in assembling the fuselage, once the sheet sides 
and formers have been cut, is to position the formers at the 
front and back of the cabin portion, gluing them to the sides. 
The floor of the cabin goes on next. If these parts are drawn 
with a square and triangle, alignment is automatic. After this 
has been done, the sides are pulled in at the rear as usual; and 
from there on, the builder requires no special information. The 
four corner posts of the cabin (1/2” sq. front—1/4” x 1/2” rear) 
are dropped in, followed by the cabin top pieces and the V- 
shaped cabin roof. The nose itself is made by putting on the 
side blocks first, then the top and bottom blocks, followed by 
the ply firewall or engine mounting. Before closing in the nose, 
position coil, tank, etc. with the aid of balsa sheet supports, and 
complete the wiring. Note that the two corner blocks behind 
the firewall close in the crevices that show at the bottom of the 
nose at either side of the firewall. These blocks can be glued 
onto the two big side blocks before assembly begins. Be care- 
fiul that coil leads, especially the high tension, is not close to, 
say, the timer body. 

Another point to watch is the escapement rubber-driven 
motor, which comes forward through holes in the bulkheads. 
These holes should be made before the fuselage is closed in on 
the bottom. On the original ship the holes were reinforced with 
washer-shaped pieces of sheet. The rubber can be replaced 
at any time with a long music wire hook pushed to the rear 
from the left side cabin door. An inspection door on the right 
rear of the fuselage facilitates reaching the escapement hook. 

The landing gear is very sturdy; the rear strut extends for 
about 4” along the fuselage side, fitting into a groove made in 
the belly block, after the nylon covering is completed. When the 
gear wire is pushed into position and cemented, a strip of 
rylon is cemented over it. All joints are double-cemented; that 
is, the parts are first coated on the intended joints then, when 
that dries, more cement is applied and the parts are pressed 
together. This has a very great effect on the strength of the ship 
and it takes pliers to remove some of the pieces afterwards, 
although the joints never yield. The nylon covering extends 
over all wood surfaces and is a design factor in the use of the 
light sheet sides. Do not forget this! 

The testing of a radio model is always a problem. Usually, 
the experts start by telling us the model must fly and glide in 
equal size circles both in power and the glide. Pride prevents 
our telling you how long it took the writer to reach such a 
point. (Incidentally, Walt Good says his Rudderbug now flies 
the way he wants it to, after 110 flights!) The beginner wonders 
what to do from the instant the airplane is done. Well, what is 
needed? 

The ideal is an open field and a windless day. Given these 
conditions and you may get to controlled flying in one session. 
The greatest psychological hurdle is that first hand glide, fol- 
lowed by the first power flight. Fortunately, the Citizen is small 
and tough enough to dive on its nose if the glide trim is bad. 
This isn’t recommended, but since we’ve done it stupidly a 
couple of times, the strength of the ship can be vouched for. 

As a beginning, remove the prop and prepare for some test 
glides without radio or batteries. In the event that the ship is 
rigged for the Macnabb radio, removal of forward batteries will 
make the machine tail heavy. This means that less flying speed 
is needed in the glide, a less forceful heave is re:juired, and 
that the descent probably will be a kind of shallow swoop 
landing nicely on the wheels. The first glide can be made from 
an on-the-knees position. How fast to throw it? Imagine that 
you have an equivalent-sized free flight that is trimmed a trifle 
fast and that it can be heaved dead ahead with plenty of 
muscle, nose pointed down a trifle, and aimed at a spot about 
25’ away, or about 40’ if standing. If the Citizen glides at 
all at this stage, you have no worries. If tail heavy, those bat- 
teries will bring down the nose. Do not trim but, having gained 
a little confidence, fasten in the cabin some object of about the 
equivalent weight of the radio. Also put in about half the bat- 
tery weight forward. If the model is launched from a standing 
position, more severely due to the added weight, it should still 
display a slight fleating tendency as its flight path or glide path 
curves for a pretty landing. Now, if the glide seems dangerously 
fast, add incidence to the wing. (This may come out later, if 
needs be, as you get further with the testing.) If it is slightly 
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tail heavy, it is perfectly safe to add all the batteries. It will 
be reassuring to know that the original was glided with all 
weights in place with the most nose heavy trim and that the 
landing gear merely bounced the ship a couple of feet into the 
air. 

If possible, hand glide the machine from a slight rise so that 
the glide can be studied for distances of, say, 75 to 100’. If you 
can get this advantage, you will be far ahead on the flight test- 
ing, possibly eliminating stalls on short motor runs. To power 
test, first run up your motor trying to estimate from experience 
what power would be enough to merely drag the machine 
through the air. On the original, a timer setting of eight o’clock, 
with an 11-6 Pow-OR prop (other props may give climb so 
look out), and Sky Ranger gas-oil mix, provided level, slow 
flight. If you have the room, set the flight timer for 15 secs. 
And running with the plane, supporting it near the rear of the 
cabin, launch it as nearly in level flight as you can estimate. 
Do not point the nose up! Try to feel the ship leave your hand; 
as you push the ship forward from you while running there 
is a second or so when the machine is in between flying and 
resting on your hand. It is usually possible at this point to guide 
the strength of the heave accordingly. Launches depending on 
pure forward motion of the hand are not recommended on any 
but small models that become airborne right from the hand. 
Hard arm-launches frequently result in banked flights one way 
or the other. 

If you estimated things correctly, the model will either drag 
itself across the field at the height of launch or will descend to 
the ground with the motor still running, taxiing harmlessly 
about. The writer prefers the latter condition because it per- 
mits gradual addition of throttle to get level flight. Of course, 
the model might dive too abruptly or it might climb, getting 
into mushy stall approaches on its low power. If the ship 
seemed to dive rather than descend in a straight line, increase 
the incidence in the wing until the short power flights indicate 
that the right power has been found for preliminary testing. At 
this stage, the only correction for tail heaviness is downthrust. 
Unless you see the glide it is unsafe to assume that the glide 
is too slow. If it proves so later, remove the downthrust and take 
out some of the wing incidence. If downthrust of a maximum 
of 3/32” (behind the top of the engine mounting ring) does not 
eliminate the stall tendency, remove incidence from the wing. 
In the end, your ship probably will require 3/32” downthrust, 
as measured behind the top of the mount, and 1/32” right thrust. 

Now that we have the throttle setting to get short level flights 
across the field, what are we looking for? Just one thing: is 
the model flying straight? At this point we can accept a very 
slight turning tendency of about 25-35’ from straight after 250’ 
or so of flight. If the ship tends to turn badly, check the rudder 
position to see if it is really neutral in “neutral.” The flying 
surfaces, of course, should not be warped and it is assumed 
that any warps that showed up in construction were removed. 
A warp is not a disgrace, but it must be removed before flying! 
If the rudder is true, and the alignment is correct (a slanted tail 
will turn the plane toward the high side of the tail; a wing 
resting with one tip lower than the other will bank a plane), 
this turn in power flight is corrected by placing a washer 
behind the engine mount to provide side thrust. When more 
power is added later, this may have to be altered again. Con- 
tinue the short low-power flights until you know the ship is 
sticking reasonably close to the desired straight course and is 

(Turn to page 52) 





The simple but pleasing lines of the Citizen are apparent here 
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No. 2 Beautiful Wakefield model by Ed Stoffel No. 2 Hideya Ando sent this pic of a Superfort model 


HE 1950 RULES are of interest to most modelers. Even though 

the large majority of model builders seldom engage in contest 
fiying, the rules still affect them all, since motors, kits, and 
many other products are influenced by the current contest rules, 

By the time this issue is in print, we believe most modelers 
will have heard details of the new rules, but for those who 
haven’t, the setup for 1950 is given below. We list only cases 
where rules have been changed from those in effect in 1949. \ 

Indoor and Outdoor Rubber, Towline Glider: 6 attempts will | 
be allowed to make 3 official flights. Delayed and voided flights 
count as attempts, with no time recorded. Only 3 official flights 
allowed. 

Outdoor H-L Glider: Contestants will be allowed to use 3 
gliders instead of only one, as before. 

Free Flight Gas: Motor classes will be—2A, .000-.050 cu. in, 
A, .051-.200; B, .201-.300; C, .301-.650. Fliers will have choice 
of 15-second engine run and hand-launch, or 20-second and 
R. O. G. H-L time will always be 5 secs. less than for R.O.G. 
Landing gear requirement is retained for both H-L and R.O.. 

Controline Speed: Any method of launching may be used. 
There will be a standard wire diameter for each class. Sizes will 
be announced as soon as established. 

Controline Novelty Event: Suspended from official competi- 
tion until it becomes more popular. 

Team Racing: A standardized set of rules is now being set up. 

Controline Precision: AMA Contest Board suggests that Con- 
test Directors equalize speed and precision stunt events to allow 
more equal prize distribution. 

General: Every flier must construct the model he uses in com- 
petition. Average pre-fab kits are okayed, but completely pre- 
fabbed models, which can be in flying shape in only a few min- 
utes are excluded. Radio-controlled models are not allowed 
in regular outdoor free flight events. 

That about covers the changes. We learn from the AMA 
publication Monet AviaTIon, which was our source for this info, 
that opinions of over 2,000 modelers were weighed before the 
1950 rules were established, which certainly makes these rules 
representative of the modelers themselves. 

F. A. I. RECORD ATTEMPTS made in the U. S. in 1949 were 
successful in several cases, and this country now holds various 
speed titles, in both free flight and controline. It is now gener- 
ally known that the F. A. I. Record tries were sponsored by 
Plymouth Motors, in some cases with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Navy. 

Our January issue carried a general article on F. A. I. records 
; under the heading “World’s Records Are Tough!” It appears 
No. 5 This Is Joe Ransel's Pole-Cat, fitted with wheels that the last paragraph of this article has left modelers a bit in 
doubt as to who will be able to compete in the F. A. I. Record 
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No. 6 Italian speedster of G. Gottarelll has comp, Ignition engine No. 7 Gull, a winning towliner designed and built by H. Bartels 
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No. 8 Close attention to detail is seen in Tiger Moth by M. Gordijn 





trials to be held at the Plymouth 4th International Meet in 
Detroit. To set all model builders straight on this, we quote 
from a letter received from Warren E. Bartlett, Assistant Con- 
test Manager for the 4th International, who writes: 

“So far as I know, the F. A. I. Record attempts at the 4th 
International will be made only by contestants who have 
qualified through the customary Plymouth Dealer Elimina- 
tion Contests. 

“At trials made outside of Detroit, and on dates other 
than the International’s, the fliers are chosen by a board of 
experts who select a modeler on the basis of his skill and 
dependability. As you already know, this is permissible 
under the F. A. I. rules.” 

As yet, we have not heard just where and when F. A. L 
Record attempts will be made, other than at the Internationals, 
but we will list these dates as soon as they are released. 

MODEL ENGINE MANUFACTURERS, especially those 
catering to builders of speed planes, have in general discour- 
aged alterations to their engines which are made with the aim 
of “hopping up” performance. This is only a natural attitude, as 
countless engines have been ruined by misguided and un- 
skilled attempts at such hopping up. However, one manufac- 
turer not only sanctions certain motor alterations, but has made 
available a booklet giving many hints on speed flying in gen- 
eral, including a few simple motor changes that have been 
found practical, by the manufacturer’s own tests. This booklet 
is a collection of speed hints gathered from the top fliers of the 
West Coast, and readers may procure a free copy by writing to 
Duro-Matic Products Company, 1039 North La Brea Avenue, 
Hollywood 38, California. 

oS * * 

Our lead-off photograph this month is a beautiful flight shot 
of a Wakefield design by Ed Stoffel (137 Quebec Road, Ilford, 
Essex, England). Mr. Stoffel is well known to English model 
builders especially in this line of ships. Although he didn’t 
give us any details of the ship illustrated, Mr. Stoffel must be 
a photo expert, since flying shots as good as this are rare. 

Picture No. 2 was sent to us by Hideya Ando (6126 Asagaya, 
Sujinami, Tokyo, Japan) and shows a scale Superfort con- 
structed by the famous Japanese camera maker S. Mamiya. 
The four engines were made by the builder and the model has 
a retractable landing gear and workable navigation lights. The 
four ignition systems of the engines are synchronized. We 
understand that the plane is quite a successful flier. 

Our third illustration presents a well-known cabin plane 
Mr. Mulligan which is the work of Abe Shuster (4599 Jeanne 
Mance Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) and the photograph 
was taken by Dave Rosenberg. This ship took about 2144 months 
to build and is finished with three coats of clear and six coats 
of white dope which was sprayed on. Power is supplied by an 
Ohlsson 60 Special with spark ignition. Wingspan is 39” and 
the plane weighs 3 lbs. 8 oz. 

Another Ben Howard design! This time it is his original racer 
Pete which is the subject of picture 4. Here again a super- 
smooth white finish has been applied by the builder John 
Tutor, and trim is gold and black. A Torpedo engine powers the 
ship which is a most realistic and smooth flier. This photo was 
sent to us by Ben Hammer (156 West Arrowwood, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee) a member of the Knoxville Model Airplane Club 
and was photographed by F. C. Allen. 

An old Move. ArrpLane News design, the Pole Cat, by Frank 
Ehling appears in No. 5. Builder A. Joseph Ransel (2713 King- 
wood Street, Pittsburgh 27, Pennsylvania) has made a few 

(Turn to page 43) 
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No. 9 Scale P-26A is a rarity these days; by Dick Uppstrom 





No. 10 The Hitch-Hiker, Class A gassie from Richard Hill 











No. 12 Real novelty by Dick Schumacher—a low wing R. C. plane 
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The 
Gull 


by DONALD C. BROGGINI 


Here's a model de- 
signed especially for 


the smallest engines 


ERE is a ship designed specifically for the Infant Torpedo. 

It is a flying wing, which of course is a novelty, but it is 
more than that. A few high lights of the Gull will convince 
you of the superiority of a plane of this type over that of the 
conventional type. The flying weight is 2.1 oz., wing area 160 
sq. in., which results in an exceptionally fine glide. This com- 
bination of low weight and large wing area is easy to obtain 
because there is only a wing and rudder. The weight and drag 
of the fuselage and stabilizer are eliminated. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get a conventional Infant craft down to this weight. 
If one did succeed, the plane would be weak, small, or both. 
The entire structural weight of the Gull is concentrated in the 
wing, thus giving a large plane of considerable strength, light- 
weight, and the extremely low wing loading of 1.9 oz. per square 
jvot. The low power loading and virtual absence of parasite 
drag gives a good climb. A larger airplane will naturally have 
more drag than a smaller one, but in a large flying wing, this 
is compensated for by the virtual elimination of parasite drag. 
Thus the total drag of a large flying wing and small conven- 
tional craft are about equal. 

The Gull is completely stable in all aspects, being the sixth 
of a series of flying wings. Three factors are used to obtain 
stability; namely, sweepback, washout, and a moderately re- 
fiexed airfoil. The airfoil is not a heavily reflexed section, 
which has a poor lifting coefficient, but is a modified Clark Y. 
This results in a high lifting section, yet one of the stable vari- 
ety. The handling characteristics of the Gull are the same as 
those of any conventional plane. 

You will note that the Gull is a tractor. This eliminates: (1) 
the need for carving a “left-handed” propeller; (2) the diffi- 
culties involved in getting clear of a pusher propeller during 
launching; and (3) the reverse thrust on the motor (which is 
not designed for reverse thrust). 

The Gull was entered in the 1949 Mirror Model Flying Fair; 
after a four-second flight for its first official due to a bad take- 
off, the plane, nevertheless, accumulated enough time on its 
second and third flight to place in the money. 

It is not recommended that you power this plane with a 
motor the size of an O.K. Cub, or a Baby Spitfire. A 1 oz. air- 
plane behind a motor of such size would prove a bit tricky. 
The Infant is just right. 
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The Gull consumes little time, work, and expense in its con- 
struction. The original took only a day to build. All parts 
necessary to build the plane are shown full size in the plans. 
It is not necessary to scale up the top view to build the wing. 
The outline of the wing is sufficient. To obtain the 30-degree 
angle for the sweepback, measure outboard 13” from the front 
of rib No. 4, then aft 7-1/2”. This will give the front of rib 
No. 11. Each wing panel is 13” long. The distance between ribs 
No. 1 is the width of the firewall C. The distance between all 
the remaining ribs for both center section and outer panel is 
about 2” when measured along the trailing edge. 

The first step is to cut out the ribs from 1/16” medium soft 
sheet. Ribs Nos. 5, 7, and 9 were omitted for the sake of clarity, 
but they may be approximated very accurately. Use 1/8” 
square hard balsa for the wing spars, and leading edge. Shape 
the trailing edge from 1/8” x 1/2” medium hard balsa. 

Let us begin with the center section. Lay down the trailing 
edge in such a manner that the upper surface is horizontal, and 
also lay down the lower spar. Now add ribs No. 1 through No. 
4, the leading edge and the main spar. The outer panels are 
constructed in similar fashion except that they have washout. 
Lay down the leading edge and trailing edge, cementing lightly 
at rib No. 4. Now block up the trailing edge 13/32” at rib No. 

1 as noted in the plans. This will give the required 7-1/2° 
washout in the outer panels. Add ribs No. 5 through No. 10, 
and the main spar. Since the wing has a twist in it, the spars 
and trailing edge should also twist. However, if the notches in 
the ribs for the wing spar are made oversize, the spar may 
remain straight and the rib twist about the spar. Cement these 
joints well. To obtain a twist in the trailing edge, twist the 
wood a few times to put a permanent set in it. The technique 
for building washout into the wing should afford no difficulties. 
After the wing has dried, remove and add the dihedral by 
blocking each tip up 3”. Cement all joints well and add a few 
extra coats at the wing breaks. Do not forget to fill in the open- 
ing in the ribs caused by the deep set main wing spar. 

The nacelle consists of formers A and B, and firewall C. 
Make them from medium hard 1/16” sheet balsa, the firewall 
being composed of three sheets of 1/16” balsa cross-grained. 
Fasten formers B to the inside of ribs No. 1, then cement fire- 
wall C in place. Now, add former A, and cement all joints well. 
When dry, bolt the motor in place, being sure to put washers 
on the backside of the firewall to prevent the nuts from sinking 
into the wood. Cement the nuts in place. 

Cut elevators F from medium balsa and attach to trailing 
edge by cementing, or by soft aluminum hinges as you prefer. 
Add 1/16” sheet gussets to ribs Nos. 1, 4, and 11. 

The rudder consists of D, E, G, and H. Make D and the lower 
portion of E from hard 1/16” sheet balsa, and the rest from 
medium. The grain runs vertically on E except for the lower 
portion where the grain runs horizontal. Cement H and D onto 
E. Add both G’s as shown in view A-A, being sure to have 
room for the tank which comes down between them. 

The landing gear is composed of a 7/8” dia. balsa wheel 
made from two sheets of hard 1/16” balsa cross-grained. Tub- 
ing or small washers cemented to the wheel make good bear- 

(Turn to pdge 50) 
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Model 


Portraiture 
PART FIVE 


FTER setting up the model support, drawing down the back- 

ground shade and placing the lighting equipment and 
camera, pose your model and turn on the subject and auxiliary 
lights. Observe the subject in the view finder and move the 
camera toward the subject until nearly the entire view field is 
filled. Leave enough margin around the subject so that there 
won't be any cut-off of details, such as a wingtip. 

The best placement for the two subject lights is to have one 
near the camera lens but slightly above and behind it, and the 
second on the opposite side of the camera at an angle of 45° to 
the first (main) light. Both lights should have the same wat- 
tage; and the second one, in order for the lighting to be bal- 
anced to best advantage, should be closer to the subject and 
above it to simulate mid-day sun lighting, which usually 
shines downward at a considerable angle. 

There is a definite mathematical relation between the dis- 
tance from each light bulb to the subject, the ratio being Vv 2/2 
or .707 (8-1/2” to the foot). For odd inches or feet, the back 
of the exposure slide rule can be used for calculation, the value 
.707 being indicated on the stator and the scales on the slide 
being read as inches or feet. 

In addition to correct light balance, the lighting arrangement 
suggested will always insure against any appearance of flat- 
ness, that is it will produce a maximum of perspective appear- 
ance in the subject, which is brought out by the shadows re- 
sulting from proper light balance. 

The lighting of some subjects, especially those of intricate 
shape, may be improved with the use of one or two, and some- 
times three, auxiliary lights. Experiment with light placement 
and change the angle of the subject to get the best effect, always 
viewing the subject from a position as near as possible to the 
view finder. You will soon discover how to make the subject 
“stand out” from the plane of the picture. 

Shiny surfaces that reflect light into the camera lens should 
be avoided by slight changes in the angle of the subject or the 
lights. Any reflection that still gives trouble can sometimes be 
toned down by rubbing the shiny spot with putty, or dusting 
with taleum powder. 

It is also a good idea to provide a lens hood to prevent stray 
light from the lighting equipment striking the lens and causing 
lens flare. One can be readily made, a turned wooden cylinder 
to slip on the lens rim and another to slip on the portrait cone 
being suitable. Paint the inside flat black. As an alternative, a 
strip of black paper can be formed into a cylinder and its ends 
ccnnected together with gummed paper. The hood should 
extend as far forward as possible without cutting off the cor- 
ners of the picture. It is an established fact that sharp contrast 
between the light and dark portions of a negative will produce 
a superior print; a lens hood will help considerably in this 
respect. 

While flat lighting for the subject is undesirable, flat lighting 
is needed for the background. The background lights should 
therefore be placed symmetrically, a set of two on each side of 
the camera axis, and both sets should point at the same angle 
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Picture at left was shot at F/45—notice good over-all focus, F/8 was used at right—tail is very fuzzy 


by RAY RUSHER 


(about 45°) toward the background to illuminate it evenly over 
the entire area that shows in the picture behind the subject. 
The background has to be lighted more brightly than the sub- 
ject to prevent the auxiliary lights from casting shadows of 
the subject on the background. This usually results in poor 
balance between the subject and background lights, the back- 
ground lights being too bright in proportion to the subject 
lights, which results in too much “back-lighting” effect. To 
overcome this poor balance, shoot one-half or one-fourth the 
total exposure period with the background lights off. After 
examining a few prints with full and partial timing for the 
background lights you will learn to judge the proper percentage 
of time they should be off during exposure. 

With some subjects, especially those where the camera is 
6 or 7’ from the subject, the background lights produce best 
results if turned off for three-fourths of the exposure period. 
At the other extreme, if the subject lights are so close to the 
subject when taking a close-up shot that the shadows can’t be 
eliminated, the subject lights can be turned off at the end of the 
exposure period and the background lights kept on during 
further exposure. Another trick consists of exposing without 
background lights for the period indicated on the slide rule and 
then giving a separate exposure with only the background 
lights on. 

During the use of the view finder, disregard distance from 
camera to subject until after the subject is the proper size in 
the view finder. Then, using the tape, measure to a point about 
one-third of the way in from the corner of the subject nearest 
the camera. This is the best point to focus upon and if this point 
is used, you are most likely to obtain satisfactory focus over all 
as the depth of field behind the plane of sharpest focus is about 
twice the depth in front of this point. 

Next, using the proper lens combination for the distance 
measured, set the lens of the camera at the proper notch on the 
focusing scale in accordance with the chart which you made 
when focusing your card on the ground glass (see Part Two). 

(Turn to page 48) 
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WELL. here we go again. Not so long 

ago, observing the growing animosity 
between free flighters and controline ar- 
tists, this writer sat down and put forth 
a couple of comments regarding the 
squabble. Mopet ArrPLANE News pub- 
lished those views, and it was gratifying 
to hear from several modelers who re- 
pented their individual feelings and de- 
cided to try the other fellows’ sport. I 
may be wrong, but it seems to me that I 
see more fellows flying both types of 
models now, and learning the pitfalls and 
problems (along with the pleasures) 
which accompany both free flight and 
controline flying. 

Naturally, the biggest single contribut- 
ing factor in the revitalization of free 
flight has been the introduction of the 
midget motors like the Infant, Cub, and 
Spitfire. They did away with the con- 
troline enthusiasts’ big arguments that 
(1) it was discouraging to build a model, 
then have it crack up on the first flight 
before adjustment was complete, and (2) 
if the free flight model flew well, it went 
out of sight and was lost. Now, the small 
gassies can wind up on a wing and cart- 
wheel across the field on a test flight; yet 
they are so light that only superficial re- 
pairs are required. The next flight can be 
made with a slightly different adjustment 
only a few minutes later, instead of a few 
weeks later following extensive repairs. 
(Of course, the thoughtless ones will still 





Here's a real dream ship In model form 
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lose their models if they insist on full 
tanks without dethermalizers.) 

Anyway, a lot of controline enthusiasts 
are trying good old free flight for the first 
time, and vice versa. In the process, the 
initial stages of controline flying are sim- 
pler than the first phases of free flight 
you can even get an expert to help you 
do your first controline flying—and the 
controline boys who are trying free flight 
are being initiated into the mysteries of 
stability about three axes instead of one 

Being good modelers, they are reading 
the articles about stability as they try out 
free flight for the first time; and, I venture 
to say, in the process are becoming suffi- 
ciently confused to wonder if maybe they 
hadn’t better go back to good old con- 
troline after all because there’s so much 
disagreement about what makes a good 
free flight model behave as it should, in- 
stead of winding up in a ball. Look at 
what they have to face—center of lateral 
area, fin area, fin placement, thrust line, 
gyro precession, and so many other ideas 
that it scares even an old-timer from try- 
ing anything! We used to get some pretty 
good flights out of airplanes that would 
hardly pass the preliminary requirements 
of some of the theories being expounded 
today. Now, after following the rules to 
the letter, lots of chaps are watching their 
pride and joy hit the dirt with a ven- 
geance, and wondering why—then some 
expert comes along and says “Sure, you 
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A tricky twin float seaplane 


had the fin set right, but you never should 
have tried to make it turn to the left!” 
Once again—in my book—an airplane 
isn’t much good unless it will turn left, 
right, fly straight, and glide either in a 
turn or straight ahead—all depending on 
how want it to fly—not 
theory says it must fly 

Give us a for instance, you say. Okay. 
Recently I read an article, about gyro 
action in propellers, where nosing up 
tendencies are created in left turns, and 
nosing down in right turns. It was a very 
impressive article—and probably a lot of 
newcomers read it with awe and have 
since tried to fit their models’ flight pat- 
terns into the theory. I would be inter- 
ested to know, though, how many of them 
will duplicate the fin area and location, 
because if they don’t, they will still be 
wondering why their model, in a tight 
left turn, didn’t nose up like it was sup- 
posed to. Instead, it just kept going faster 
and faster, the nose went down, and 
BOOM! Back to the workshop All be- 
cause the fin area was enough to over- 
come the gyro precession action. Hm-m. 

Another case history. You read about 
torque; the propeller turns right handed 

counterclockwise rotation, so the air- 
plane tends to roll in the opposite direc- 
tion. Then you complicate it with a dis- 
cussion of the vortex flow behind the 
prop—the air travels in a spiral, goes 


you how some 


(Turn to page 36) 
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1950 CLASS A MODEL 
For .099 Engines 


NEW 


High Performance Contest Madel 
Rocket Type Jackknife Takeoff Gear 
Pop Up Tail Dethermalize: 








Price $2.25 By Mail $2,506 


JUNIOR AERONAUTICAL SUPPLY CO. 


203 East 15th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Chronograph Wrist Watch: 


Ree we ewe ee eee Bet ee Bee eee at 


LOWEST MARKET PRICE $7.25 
Sweep Second Hand; Precision 
Workmanship; Rugged Shock- 
resistant case; Radium hands 
and numerals; Leather strap. It 
measures distance, speed of cars, 
planes, horses and other moving 
objects. It's a time keeper, stop 
watch, telemeter, tachometer. 
ONE YEAR WRITTEN GUAR- 
ANTEE and full operating in- 
mstructions enclosed with each 
E SEND NO MONEY. 
Mail your order today. Pay 
postman $7.25 plus 10% Federal 
tax. Total $8.00 plus postage. 
Or send cash (money order or 
check) with your order and save 
postage charge. 
MARDOSALESCO.,Dept.960 
Y. 


STIN-CRAFT 
eZ UNIVERSAL 
w NEEDLE VALVE 


A sure cure for 
‘ athape) 
‘needle-valve-itis! 


2. EXHAUST 
STACKS 


Clamp-on... 
‘2” Streamlined 
extension. Fits Standard O & 
R 19 and 23 and new, wider 
O & R 19 and 23 Rotary 
Valve. Prevents smudge. 


A-C 35¢ 
GAS PUMPS 


Pint—Red Top 
Universal .. . 55¢ 
Quarr—O & R Cans, 





















A-C 
Accurate 
Adjustable 


60¢ 
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ORDER NOW. Ask for 
A-C Accessories at your 
local dealer's. Or use 
the attached Order Form. 
Add 10c postage to 


p orders under $1. En- 
14" Top... 65¢ close Check, stamps or 
Quart—Red Top Money Order. Please 


Universal . . . 65¢ 
Save fuel, protect 
paint job. 


PRINT name and gi- 
dress. No C.O.D.'s, 


" upeeeenad anaenatecalimetaaseacdamaamiietieet 


AUSTIN-CRAFT CO. 
431 South Victory Blvd., Burbank,’ Calif, 


| 

(1 A-C UNIVERSAL NEEDLE VALVE... 60¢ 

(1 A-C EXHAUST STACK 
() A-C GAS PUMP (Specify Size) .... 55¢-65¢ 

Popular A-C Shelf Models [ Stagecoach $1.50 | 

(C) Buckboard $1.00 [) Covered Wagon $1.50 
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ARDEN SPINNER 


by Bruce Wennerstrom 
MONG the hottest little jobs flying in 
the Class A field are Ray Arden’s .099 


and .199 brain babies. Unfortunately, 
though, while they’re phenomenal on the 
power side they’re not so easy when it 


comes to the streamlining angle. Cowling 
an Arden in a sleek controliner is no easy 
trick. It has now become practically 
standard procedure to file off the tank skirt 
and bell-mouth mounting flange if the 
engine is to be used for controline work. 

Definitely not standard, though is fitting 
a spinner to an Arden, since commercial 
spinners are not generally adaptable to this 
engine due to the unconventional method 
of bolting the prop in place. Here then is 
a flywheel spinner the author originated 
several years ago for his own Arden. 

We used a spinner from a Phantom P-30 
for the adaption; other types of spinners 
may also be adapted in a similar manner 






ARDEN PROP 
BOLT.HEAD IS 
CAST RIGHT 
IN FLYWHEEL 







LEAD 


1/8" STEEL 
TIGHTENING ROD 


however. Briefly the procedure is this: 

Fill a small box with earth and with the 
spinner screw in position, push the point 
of the spinner about 5/8” down into the 
earth so that it remains upright by itself. 
Melt a small quantity of lead in a ladle 
and, holding the Arden prop screw in line 
with and just touching the Phantom spin- 
ner screw, pour the molten lead into the 
spinner until it flows out of the prop cut- 
outs in the spinner. Let the lead cool, then 
unscrew the spinner screw and the lead 
flywheel with the Arden prop screw cast 
into it can be removed from the spinner. 

This flywheel now takes the place of the 
Arden nosepiece or washer. File the back 
face of the flywheel flush with the prop 
blade cutouts in the spinner and drill a 1/8” 
hole in the side of the flywheel. 

To mount a prop, you slip it on the crank- 
shaft, finger tighten the flywheel, insert a 
1/8” steel rod in the side for leverage and 
tighten it down all the way. The spinner 
is then slipped over the flywheel and prop 
and the spinner screw turned in. 


PHANTOM P-30 
SPINNER 
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SPINNER 
SCREW 


FLY WHEEL 
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Fiat G.46 


(Continued from page 21) 


struts also characterized the Ansaldo fight- 
er, from which the C.R.32 was descended, 
Fiat contributed two aircraft to World 
War II, both of which proved of only minor 
importance. At the time of Italy’s attack on 
France, the Fiat G.50 low-wing monoplane 
fighter was in service but its inferior per- 
formance quickly relegated it to training 
duties. In contrast, however, was the Fiat 
R.S.14 four-place, twin-float, twin-engine 
reconnaissance machine, which served dur- 
ing the Italian campaign and survived to 
fly with the unique Co-belligerant Italian 
Air Force, which collaborated with U.S. 
and British Air Forces in the attack on 
German shipping and retreating armies. 
Since the end of World War II, Fiat has 


| quickly restored its activities and is today 


the largest producer of aircraft in Italy. Its 
principal product is the 30-40-passenger tri- 
motor G.12 air liner, which is being pro- 
duced for Italian air lines. In addition, the 
Fiat G.55 single and two-seat fighter-trainer 
is being delivered to the Argentine Air 
Force, 

And, so it is with a long history of ex- 
perience and acomplishment that Fiat offers 
the G.46 sport trainer, our “Plane of the 
Month.” Fiat engineers designed the G.46 
to a very detailed list of requirements, it is 
not simply another design that is “tossed 
out” into the market to see what happens. 
Fiat is well aware of the situation in the 
personal aircraft field described previously. 
It characterizes existing personal aircraft as 
simply very small transports used to carry 
people from one place to another. Such air- 
craft are low powered and although this 
makes them economical to operate it pre- 
vents their being stunted, raced or “sport- 
ed” with. The Fiat G.46, on the other hand, 
is designed specifically for acrobatics and 
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high performance and, therefore, fills a 
unique place in the private-owner market. 

The most significant feature of the G.46 
is its power plant: a huge DeHavilland 
Gipsy Queen 30 in-line air-cooled engine 
delivering 250 hp for take-off and sea-level 
operation. This is considerably more power 
than is available in any private-owner air- 
craft now made in the United States and, 
consequently, places the new sportster ina 
class by itself. 

Built around this powerful engine is a 
neat and trim structure of classic pursuit- 
plane lines. It is an all-metal low-wing 
monoplane of thoroughly conventional con- 
struction but which makes for economy of 
production, a minimum of maintenance and 
very high performance. The wing is built 
in five sections, a center section integral 
with the fuselage, two outer panels and two 
removable wingtips. Two main spars are 
used and formed metal ribs complete the 
structure. The skin is flush-riveted, a most 
unusual practice in personal aircraft. Flush 
position lights are mounted in each wingtip 
with formed transparent covers moulded to 
the wing profile. The ailerons are mass- 
balanced and feature all-metal structure 
with fabric covering. Regular combat air- 
craft flaps are mounted on the wing trailing 
edge through a continuous-type hinge. The 
flaps are hydraulically operated. 

The fuselage is built up on a series of 
flanged bulkheads and formers with extrud- 
ed longitudinal stiffeners. Heavy longerons 
are carried at the four corners of the ellip- 
tical cross section. The passenger and pilot 
are mounted tandem and are covered by 
standard transparent hatches. The portion 
over each cockpit opens to starboard 
through a roller and channel system which 
permits the port side to slide up and over. 
Both hatches may be jettisoned in emer- 
gency. Dual controls are provided and a 
simple stick and rudder bar arrangement is 
used. The control linkage from the cockpit 
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to the elevator is by rigid aluminum alloy 
tubing; connections to the rudder and ailer- 
ons are by regular aircraft steel cable. Ad- 
justable metal trim tabs are mounted on the 
elevator and rudder to permit adjustments 
of aircraft trim on the ground only. The 
engine is mounted on two independent sup- 


ports running longitudially on either side | 


of the engine, each support attached to the 
firewall by only two bolts. Standard rub- 
ber anti-vibration bushings are mounted in 
these bolt fittings. 

The De Havilland Gipsy Queen 30 is a 
six-cylinder, inverted, in-line design coole 
by air from the nose intake below the pro- 
peller The propeller is a De Havilland two- 
blade constant speed design. The fuel sys- 
tem consists of a tank in each wing and 
has a total capacity of 42 U.S. gallons. These 
fuel tanks are removable through large 
doors on the lower surface of the wing. 
The oil system includes a tank with a ca- 
pacity of about 5-1/2 U.S. gallons and a 
standard oil cooler mounted within the 
engine compartment. It is interesting to 
note that this is a much larger oil capacity 
in relation to fuel capacity than is used in 
this country, indicating that Fiat has gone 
to great pains to insure safety of the engine 
during high-performance operation. 

The main landing gear is fully retractable 
by hydraulic operation. It folds inward and 
up into recesses provided in the wing lead- 
ing edge near the fuselage. The wing fea- 
tures a noticeable sweep forward from the 
landing gear trunnion inboard to the fuse- 
lage to accommodate the retracted gear. 
Tail wheel is steerable. The brakes use com- 
pressed air for operation and have a “dou- 
ble lining’ to insure long life. It seems 
strange, with a hydraulic system in the air- 
plane (for use of gear and flap operation), 
that hydraulic brakes were not used, there- 
by eliminating the need for the extra air 
system. However, gear and flap operation 
require only very low pressures, whereas a 
fairly high pressure system would have 
been required for the brakes; and the air 
system is able to supply these high pres- 
sures quickly and dependably. 

An electrical system is available for igni- 
tion, cabin and wingtip lighting, cabin heat- 
ing. and for powering radio equipment if 
desired. A vacuum system is provided for 
the operation of the gyro instruments. 

The Fiat G.46 has a wingspan of 34’ 
1-1/4” and is 27’ 10” long. It stands 7’ 10” 
high. Its empty weight is 2.110 lbs. and its 
gross weight is 2,815 lbs., giving it a useful 
load of 705 lbs. With a wing area of 172 sq. 
ft.. this is a wing loading of 16.2 lb./sq. ft. 
and a power loading of 11.2 lbs./h.p. 

And now for the news you've been wait- 
ing for: the Fiat G.46 has a top speed of 
200 mph and a cruising speed of 160 mph. 
One of its outstanding performance features 
is its climb. It can reach 2.500’ in 2 min.; 
5.000’ in 4 min.; 10,000’ in 9 min. and 20,000’ 
in 30 min. It has an absolute ceiling of 
24,500’. 

With 36 gals. of fuel and 4-1/2 gals. of 
oil, pilot and passenger aboard, the G.46 has 
a range of 500 mi. at cruising speed. This 
represents just over three hours of flying 
and, making one fuel stop, a trip of 1,000 mi. 
can be covered in slightly more than 6 hrs 
or just about air line time in a DC-3. 


i’ 


Fiat states that the G.46 has a safety fac- | 


tor of 12, which is the same as recent U.S. 
Air Force and Navy jet fighters, so there is 
no doubt whatever that any acrobatic 
maneuver of which the pilot is capable can 
be withstood by the G.46. 

With its high speed, high ceiling, good 
range and great acrobatic strength, the Fiat 
G.46 fills a unique niche in the personal air- 
craft line-up; and for those who want flying 
in the old-fashioned thrilling way, this is 
certainly the airplane. Obviously, it is im- 
possible to discuss price on the new sports- 
ter due to international exchange difficulties 
but it is certain that Fiat and Italy would 
welcome sales of this exciting high- per- 
formance aircraft to U.S. customers and 
would provide real bargain prices for the 
purpose. The combination of a high value 
of the U.S. dollar, Marshall Plan pressure 
for foreign sales by Italian industry and 
the fact that there is nothing like this air- 
Plane available from U.S. manufacturers, 
all combine to indicate substantial oppor- 
tunity for the Fiat G.46 in this country. 
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ME iS more —_ 
car for your money! 






* MIDGET RACER 
$ 95 SEE IT AT YOUR HOBBY SHOP 
"16 


COMPLETE 
WITH ENGINE 
7> ° with gears, 
nothing extra to buy ex- 
cept engine. 






with the REAL "WelOV 9 ~ : 


Here is the real McCOY —the midget racer Made by the leading manufac —_ of race 
—_ ‘a ing car engines, the McCOY ! is easy 
you have been waiting for... beautifully , 10 start, easy to run ‘Has more power for 
streamlined and finished in the new bril- prem oy ith the superior advantages 
és ee of O ball bearings! (Our experience in 
liant iridescent colors ... EASY TO START designing racing car engines has shoun us 
. that double crankshaft ball bearings 1s a 
---DUAL ball-bearing rear axle... packed must.) Other features taclnde: dic vetary 
with power for MORE SPEED, because it’s valve, two piston rings, Hot-Point simple 


usreless glow plug ignition 


engine is a REAL McCOY — holder of most 
Official AMA and IMRCA World Speed Records. 


The easy way to have the thrill of your own racing car, without all 
the patience and skill required of experienced hobbyists in building 
their own cars. The McCOY Midget is a COMPLETE race car, ready to 
go — nothing to put together . . . simply pour fuel in the tank (field 
tested with TESTORS ‘'39”’ the fuel for easy starting, that’s easy on 
the engine), start 'er up and have fun. Runs anywhere you have a 
flat surface 25 feet or more in diameter. 


RIGHT ANGLE JET 


Newest McCOY accessory, saves modelers 
time by eliminating trouble with bent fuel 
lines. 50c each at your dealers. 





DURQ-MATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Hollywood 38, California 
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STEARMAN 


For Class B Motors—Wing- 


Complete 


Kit 
span 32”. Length 24”. De- 
signed to scale from the $ 95 
famous Air Forces training 
plane. Outstanding for Ac- © 
robatic flight. Kit comes 
complete with many extras. Has 100 Balsa 
or hardwood parts ready-cut. You'll want 
this plane in your collection of models! 


Seusatioral 


NTROLINE Scale Model 













KITS 
CESSNA “140” 


America’s Most Popular Light Plane 





© Complete 
Kit 
& 


every detail with 83 parts cut to size, hard- 


For Class C Motors—1'/2” Scale— 
Wingspan 49”, Length 31”. Brand 
new! The most outstanding kit on 
the market today. Accurate in 


ware, silk-span, preformed landing gear and 
3 rubber-tired wheels. 
@ All three of these kits 





* CULVER'V 


For Class C Motors— 
Scale—Wingspan 
Length 31”. A 
super-deluxe kit com- 
plete with hardware. 
Be the first 
neighborhood to 
build this fast, 
maneuverable 
model. Has pre-formed tricycle landing gear with special heavy- 









1¥2” 
43”, 


duty rubber tired wheels. 


577717 TILE 


£20 NO. 23rd ST. 





OMAHA, NEBR. 


represent the utmost in 
model plane craftsmanship. 
Parts are pre-cut to size— 
not Die-Stamped. Each kit 
comes complete with de- 
tailed, easy-to-follow plans 
and instructions. The finest 
controline kits ever offered. 
Easy to build. Easy to fly. 


in your 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ORDER TODAY 
FROM YOUR DEALER 
or write Dept. MN-3 
for detailed information 
Dealers Order Now—Direct! 








Springfield Trophy Winner 
(Continued from page 11) 


at each end. Place cap and bearing on front 
end, and install rear end bulkhead about 

1/16” from the end. Cement rear rubber 
te Make tail boom form out of hard- 
wood and form the boom in the same man- 
ner as you did the stick. Insert finished 
tail-boom into rear of motor stick and 
cement. 

Tail Surface. Sandpaper 1/16” medium 
sheet to thickness shown on drawing. Cut 
in strips and soak in hot water, then bend 
(under tension) around wing-tip form. Dry 
thoroughly, and then cement ribs in place. 
Cover with microfilm. Make rudder, cover 
it with film, and mount on rear of tail. Be 
sure to mount tail off-center as indicated 
in front view drawing. 

Wing Construction. Lay out full size 
wing plan on cardboard (or 1/16” plywood) 
template and notch it for ribs as shown in 
sketch. Make the main wing spars first by 
sanding 1/16” medium sheet balsa to taper 
from .050” at center to .035” at dihedral point, 
where the spar ends. Use a steel straight- 


edge to cut wood as shown in cross sec- 
tions. Butt joint two spars at center to 
form one straight spar and let dry. Make 
front and rear spar identical. Sandpaper 
a 1/16” medium sheet to sections indicated 
for wingtip. The center of the sheet is 


sanded thin for smallest tip section. Slice 
off strips to make tips; wet these and form 
them; then let them dry over a gas burner. 
Cut wing ribs from either 1/64” or 1/32” 
medium balsa with metal or plywood tem- 
plate. Place wing spars in the wing tem- 
plate and hold them in place with scrap 
pieces of balsa, the latter in turn held by 
pins. These precautions prevent the spars 
from being injured. Place the dried-out 
wingtips in place, and secure in the same 
fashion as you did the spars. Cut ribs to 
fit and cement in place. After your “Mike” 
has aged in a dustless place for at least a 


week, cover the wing in one piece. (Note: 
Always let microfilm dry at least a week 
before using it.) Notch spars and form 
36 


dihedral as shown. 


remove wrinkles caused by bending. Ce- 
ment the wooden brace on top of the wing 
for wire bracing. Secure wing on a flat 
surface while cementing the top brace wires 
in place. 

Flying. Assemble prop, motor 
tail, and rubber. Find the C. G. and install 
a paper tube wing socket 2-1/4” in front of 
this point. Then cement the rear paper 
tube in place. Set model on a flat table 
with the tail surface overhanging for clear- 
ance. Insert wing struts in the two paper 
tubes, and cement the wing on top. Sup- 
port it at the dihedral points with sticks 
or blocks, until cement dries. Finish the 
wire rigging. 

Warp some wash-in on left wingtip. Try 
several hundred turns for your first flight. 
Change incidence of the wing to make ad- 
justments. The wing is shown mounted 
directly over the center of the struts lat- 
erally. The model will circle tightly, when 
assembled this way, for a low ceiling. For 
high ceiling flying, the wing may be 
mounted 5/16” off center to left, as seen in 
front view. Use less wash-in and fly in 
larger circles. You should obtain about 13 
min. on 1,000 turns when model is adjusted 
right. Then work up slowly to maximum 
winds, and you will be in the winners’ 
circle! 


Theory vs. Test Flight 


page 33) 
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(Continued from 


around the fuselage, underneath it, pops up 
on the other side and hits the fin, making 
the airplane turn to the left. This you can 
avoid, says another expert, by lowering the 
fin. Then the air rides over the top of the 
fuselage and hits the fin on the right side. 


making the airplane turn right! Finally 
just so you won't get the idea this is all 
simple, another expert comes along and 
says “Increase the fin area and it will turn 
left; reduce it. and the airplane will turn 
right.” 

By now you are reeling; you wish the 
“experts’ would go away, but no, here 
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Pass over light heat to 


comes the final blow as the professor from 
the speed versus fin area school expounds 
solemnly “Only if you reduce the climbing 
speed can you expect a right turn. 

Did I say final blow? Excuse me, this 
fellow here just came in; he says you can 
fix it all up if you'll “just add a little left- 
thrust.” Or was it right-thrust—or down- 
thrust? Hm-m-m, again. 

What does it all add up to? Just this— 
undoubtedly there is a certain amount of 
truth in each theory, but when it comes to 
the practical application of those theories, 
that beautiful model that you've just fin- 
ished will be under the influence of every 
force which has been mentioned (and many 
others besides) unless you happen to have 
struck a happy balance among them all. 
Once again it will be a case of one force 
overcoming the others. Your big hope is 
that the right force will prevail. Contrasted 
to your hope is the big failing of the vari- 
ous proponents of all these theories, in that 
they refuse to recognize the counteracting 
influences which may render their own par- 
ticular ideas completely ineffectual in dif- 
ferent designs. 

Then what is the answer? Simply, it boils 
down to two words—flight test. If you have 
disastrous arrangement of surfaces which 
no amount of adjustment will overcome, 
then you might as well admit it—you've 
strayed too far from the known facts. And 
if you want to continue experimenting, you 
had better revise your design to incorpo- 
rate some of the established relationships. 
But if you’ve stayed within the limits of 
good design practice, adjustments can al- 
ways be made so that your model will fly, 
and fly well, in the manner in which you 
want it to. If you find the airplane noses 
up too much under full power in a left turn, 
due to precession, you don't have to give 
up unless you want to. A little more fin 
area at the top of the fin will overcome the 
tendency. Or, in a right turn, you can alter 
the thrust line. There are virtually an in- 
finite number of ways in which you can 
change the flight paths of model airplanes 
to suit your own desires. 

So, the moral of this little treatise is 
pretty plain. Don’t let all this conflicting 
theory scare you out. Contrary to what you 
may think, free flight modeling does not 
need a complete and thorough knowledge 
of all the theories in the initial phases of 
the sport. Just be conservative. If you don't 
know anything about it, buy a reliable kit 
from one of the model companies and fol- 
low the directions. You'll be amazed and 
pleased with the ease of construction as 
well as the results. With moderate care in 
workmanship, and flight testing by. easy 
stages from gliding up to full power, you'll 
learn enough to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. After you’ve got your job flying 
well, you can make some _ experimental 
changes in the settings and watch the re- 


sults. In fact, the chances are that your 
model will do something at one time or 
another that is completely unexpected. 


Maybe you'll try it once more, and it hap- 
pens again. Nobody ever told you about 
this! So you study the motion, figure out a 
plausible reason, and before you know it, 
your theory will appear in Mover AtIRPLANE 
News—another contribution to the science 
(???) of fence on: models. But don’t blame me 
—I'll be h aving some fun with another sport 
design that for some reason or other seems 
to do a pretty good job of flying, because I 
will have hidden your article so my model 
won't know that it can’t fly in a left turn 
with the engine mounted on a pylon above 
the wing like that—especially with right 
thrust! Not knowing any better, it will be 
up there circling around lazily to the left, 
then coming in with a nice straight glide 
when the engine quits. Honest, I have a 
seaplane that does just that. 

Anyway, build your models, and I'll 
build mine, and we'll exchanye-a few ideas, 
but don’t let the experts scare you. Go 
ahead, try that ship. Let the test flights de- 
termine which theory best fits your design 
Remember this—even the greatest designers 
of full-size airplanes have to submit their 
ideas to test flights, and no design has yet 
come forth which didn’t show improve- 
ment after the tests indicated what small 
modifications could do to improve the de- 
sign. That’s progress! 
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PITTSBURGH'S 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR... 
¥ All leading lines 
®*MODEL AIRPLANES 
*MODEL BOATS 
® MODEL SUPPLIES 
* FULL LINE OF MOTORS 


Dealer's Price List Available 
Upon Request 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


J. SPOKANE & CO., Inc. 


1106 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


MODELS 


@ AIRPLANES 
@ TRAINS 

@ BOATS 

@ SUPPLIES 


Wholesale 
Distributors 
for 41 years 
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aadteiial has Three New Kits ! 


FOCKE WULF 190 CORSAIR F4U WARHAWK P40 





P-40 WARHAWK-—2?2 Finished parts 


$2.75 
$2.75 
$2.75 
$2.75 
$2.75 
$2.75 
$2.95 
$3.50 


F-4U CORSAIR—16 Finished parts 
FW-190 FOCKE WULF—22 Finished parts 
P-51 MUSTANG—23 Finished parts 
F-6F HELLCAT—23 Finished parts 
F-8F BEARCAT—15 Finished ports 
P-47 THUNDERBOLT—43 Finished ports 
P-38 LIGHTNING—46 Finished ports 

Ask your deoler for “Dyna-Mo if he cannot supply you write us 
direct enclosing check or money order plus 25¢ for pocking and 
postage—no C. O. D's 


DYNA-MODEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
76 SOUTH STREET, OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK 


























Model Jet Engines 
(Continued from page 24) 


of air and the expulsion of escape gases. 
The tube is so shaped that the high velocity 
air entering its front end, or intake duct, is 
diffused to create an increase in static pres- 
sure. Fuel is then mixed with this air and 
burned. The net release of energy as the 
result of the combustion and the ensuing 
expansion causes the hot burning gases to 
escape through the tailpipe at high velocity. 
The ram air ‘thigh velocity air) at intake 
builds up a cold front ahead of the flame, 
and prevents combustion from proceeding 
in that direction; hence the hot gases can- 
not flow forward through the inlet. Most 
large scale ram jets cannot operate efficient- 
ly at air speeds below about 300 mph. Model 
ram jets are, however, similar in many re- 
spects to the gasoline blowtorch and may be 
run statically. At zero speed they have 
practically zero thrust, but thrust will in- 
crease as the forward velocity of the unit 
increases. 

We illustrate herewith a typical model 
ram jet. The design is similar to a series 
of ram jets which were constructed by Sgt. 
G. A. Henwood during the war in England. 
The last of Sgt. Henwood’s jets, on which 
data is available, weighed 6 oz. and ran for 
periods of 60—90 secs. at speeds of from 
15 to 20 mph. Tests were conducted with 
the jet mounted on a rotating arm. 

Referring to the drawing, we see that the 
engine consists of two main units, a fuel 
tank and a combustion chamber. A one- 
way bicycle tube valve (A) is welded to a 
fuel tank (B) for pressurizing with air. The 
fuel is preheated before being burned by 
introducing the fuel line into the combus- 
tion chamber near the exhaust end and 
coiling it next to the walls of the chamber 
as shown. It then flows to the head end of 
the engine where is sprays into the cham- 
ber through small orifices in the tubing. 
No dimensions are available on the drill 
sizes for these holes or, for that matter, on 
any of the other dimensions of the engine. 
If the reader plans to experiment with 
model jets and to develop his own fuel 
metering systems, it is suggested that drills 
in the range of numbers 70—80 be used. In 
ram jet design, both fine atomization and 
complete distribution of the fuel through- 
out the combustion chamber are necessary. 
You might also try using a flame holder 
behind the point of fuel introduction simi- 
lar to the same device used on the large 
scale ram jets. In its simplest form, the 
flameholder may consist of strips of stain- 
less steel sheet bent into a V cross section 
and extending across the combustion cham- 
ber with the apexes of the V's facing the 
intake end. 

Getting back to Sgt. Henwood’s ram 
we see that fuel is poured into the 
tank and held there by closing down the 
needle valve while several pounds of air 
pressure are applied to the reservoir above 
the fuel level, by use of a small hand pump. 
The flashback arrestor in front of the fuel 
orifices is used to prevent flame flashback 
through the head end of the engine during 
starting. It also serves the purpose of 
streamlining the intake for the smooth ad- 
mission of air. Starting is acomplished by 
opening the needle valve and applying a 
torch to the po dB end. (For dynamic 
testing, the engine was mounted on a free 
rotating arm). After the needle valve was 
adjusted for optimum burning, the engine 
was given a starting push whereupon it 
picked up speed until it was soon spinning 
on the stand at its maximum speed. 


jet, 
fuel 


A model ram jet is available on the 
market today. It is the M.E.W. (Minnesota 
Engine Works) Model 601. The engine is 


similar in many respects to the ram jets of 
Sgt. Henwood, consisting of a gas tank and 
a combustion chamber in which fuel is 
burned and expelled. The arrangement of 
these components is different, however. 
with the tank mounted in tandem and 
ahead of the combustion tube. The tube, 
or tailpipe. consists of a 3” length of 5/8’ 
thin walled steel tubing and the gas tank 
is an empty CO. cartridge with an ‘elongat- 
ed exhaust neck. A brass metering nozzle 
screws into the exhaust neck of the cart- 


MODEL 


ridge, and the other end of the nozzle is 
forced into a steel-ring flange arrangement 
which is welded to the combustion tube 
(see diagram). This tube is flared at the 
front a and open so that atmospheric 
air can flow around the cz artridge and into 
the flare when the engine is in motion. This 
is essentially the same as Sgt. Henwood’s 
setup, except that here, the fuel tank is 
mounted in front of the combustion tube 
and it is pressurized by heating. The CO, 
cartridge is designed to take considerably 
higher pressures than are generated in this 
engine so that there is no danger of an ex- 
plosion. 

Two wire clips hold a scoop, or tray, be- 
neath the fuel tank in which some fuel 
is burned to generate pressure within the 
tank, which forces the fuel out through the 
tiny fuel orifice in the metering nozzle. The 
diameter of this opening is .010”. A fine 
wire mesh is placed in the metering jet to 
keep dirt out of the tiny fuel orifice, and 
fibre glass thread is packed into the fuel 
tank to guarantee an even flow of fuel. Once 
fuel begins to spray out of the jet and is 
ignited, the engine is put in motion and 
starts to develop thrust. A rotating arm, 


consisting of a bent wire clothes hanger 
swiveling on a beaded light chain, was 
used in the author's tests of the jet, which 


revolved at approximately 15 mph. 
The unit should probably also be classi- 


fied as a rocket or, to be more exact, a 
rocket-ram jet engine. It appears to ob- 
tain some of its thrust from the fuel es- 


caping through the nozzle under pressure, 

Model Turbo-rocket. A unique applica- 
tion of a rocket-turbine-propel‘er combin- 
ation has been run successfully in England 
by R. Payne. The unit consists of a 
Jetex 350 rocket exhausting into a _ small 
turbine wheel which is geared to a pro- 
peller shaft. According to the American 
distributors of Jetex, plans are under way 
to manufacture the engine in the near fu- 
ture. 

In the original experiments, a four-bladed 
7-inch propeller was used. By modifying 
the 350, it was made to deliver approxi- 
mately 5 oz. of thrust for about 8 secs. 
With two charges, thrust was made to 
last in excess of 17 secs. In combination 
with the turbine wheel and propeller, the 
net static thrust of the power plant aver- 
aged 10.5 oz., or more than double the 
thrust obtainable from the rocket without 
the turbine. This is due to the fact that 
the propulsion efficiency of a ening pro- 
peller is greater at low flight speeds (as are 
usual with models) than the propulsion 
efficiency of a high velocity jet. When de- 
veloping this thrust, the propeller was spin- 
ning at approximately 6,000 rpm. 

In designing such a unit, consideration 
should be given to the over-all efficiency of 


the rocket-turbine propeller combination, 
or the total efficiency. In calculating this, 
we must consider the efficiency of each 


component and determine each loss sepa- 
rately. This will include the efficiency of 
the turbine (the amount of energy avail- 
able in the rocket exhaust at the turbine 
inlet that can be converted into rotational 
energy), the efficiency of the gears and 
bearings (losses due to friction), and the 
propeller efficiency. 

The kinetic energy of the exhaust 
of the Jetex 350 unit is 71.5 foot pounds per 
second. Since one horsepower is equiva- 
lent to the expending of 550 foot pounds per 
second, the 350 unit has approximately .13 
brake horsepower available in its exhaust 
gases. If the efficiency of the turbo-prop 
engine can be increased from its present 
value to, say, 70 per cent, it is estimated 
that the power waletes ratio of the unit 
will be in excess of .95 brake horsepower 
pound of engine weight. 

Quoting from a description of one of the 
test runs published in the English Akrro- 


gases 








time 


Graph showing thrust vs. 
on a typical run of Jetex 100 
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movetter: Test No. 2—“For this test the 
7-inch four-bladed propeller was used and 
great care was taken to see that it was 
firmly locked. The unit was mounted in a 
static thrust rig. Five seconds after start- 
ing, the propeller started to slow down and 
the turbine accelerated to a very high speed 
emitting a piercing scream. Top speed was 


about 2,000 mph. It was later found that the | 


soldered joint between the shaft and the 
face plate had failed and that the friction 
of the worm gear had forced the mating 
gear forward towards the propeller. This 
in turn wrecked the rear thrust bearing 
and the whole shaft moved forward about 
1/4”. The turbine bearings appeared in good 
order.” 

The results of more recent experiments 
are not available, but it is assumed that 
greater degrees of success were obtained 
since, as noted, the company expects to 
manufacture a rocket-turbine soon for pop- 
ular use. If you wish to experiment with 
your own jet-turbine design, you may be 
able to obtain an efficient little turbine 
wheel by disassembling a surplus aircraft 
instrument, one which is air driven. Many 
of the gyro-instruments were driven by 
compressed air blowing into a turbine wheel. 

The field of model jet propulsion is like 
its full-scale counterpart, still in its in- 
fancy. From the data presented, it can be 
seen that the amazing advances in the de- 
velopment of large scale jet power plants 
have been paced to some degree by the 
development of similar engines in the 
model field. Much work remains to be done 
to further advance our knowledge of model 
jets. The field is wide open for experimen- 
tation and development work by the am- 
bitious modeler and inventor. And it may 
not be long before models powered by jets 
will be extending the U-control speed rec- 
ords beyond the 200 mph mark. From there 
on, the sky’s the limit. Don’t rule out the 
possibility of supersonic model flight in this 
generation. The Army claims that its re- 
search scientists will soon be testing its 


scale research models at supersonic speeds | 


in free flight. It is the author’s guess that 
rockets or ram jets will be employed to 
crash the so-called sonic barrier. 


2-SPEED CONTROL 


by R. A. Chesher 


S drawing shows a two-speed timer ar- 

rangement which I am using and which I 

think will be of interest to all readers of 
M.A.N 


I do not claim this system to be original; 
it is a modification of existing controls, and 
is ideal for sport and speed flying. In sport 
flying it allows the use of silk or linen fly- 
ing lines, which are much easier to handle, 
instead of metal wires that are required for 
normal 2-speed control using relay and bat- 
tery. I find the operation of this system 
most reliable and foolproof. 

This hookup is desirable in small, fast 
ships where weight in an important factor. 
To start the motor, the ignition switch is 
closed and the flight timer placed in the off 
position. The motor is then started with the 
low speed points in the proper starting po- 
sition. To launch. simply pull out the flight 
timer and let her roll. In the high speed 
setting both sets of points work, but since 
the piston is on the downward stroke past 
center, the operation of the low speed points 
does not affect the running of the motor. 

en, when the flight timer opens the motor 
slows down but does not stop, and you have 
enough power left so the model won't drop 
like a stone. 
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FAR BEHIND 


AND AN APOLOGY, AND AN EXPLANATION, 
IS DUE OUR MANY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS 


Some months ago we announced the advent of the new CUMULUS—in’ glowing terms ond 


enthusiasm . . 


- all In good faith and in confidence that by the time our message reached 
you the kit would be in distribution. But then things began to happen 


- @ chain of cire 


cumstances too long to unfold here snarled up our plans. While we fought this chain link by 


link, the hand of fate kept adding more links ot the end! 
It's true, we could have produced kits for the market long before this time . . 
own conscience they would not have measured up to the high standords for 
finished craftsmanship to which we have so rigidly adhered. And thot we couldn't possibly 
so we continued to fight one problem ofter an- 
other measuring our conquests by the only gauge we know 
In quality of materials and craftsmanship. 

The fact that YOU have been disappointed is regrettable and causes 
Whichever woy the chips 
+ « one thing 
Never will anyone be able to accuse us of putting on the market a 
kit in which every ‘component part was not up to the standard which 


have tolercted ... 


us much heortfelt concern. 
tesult of this unfortunate ‘situation . 


has set a stiff pace for this industry. 
We appreciate your 


Believe me | am, 


indulgence and understand your 
with our sincere regrets and apologies we reiterate our promise that, 
“The CUMULUS will mark the beginning of a new era in free flight!"’ 


Yours sincerely, 
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THESE CONTROL-LINERS ARE TOPS IN THEIR FIELD 


‘WINGSPAN 271,” LENGTH 21%” 
DESIGNED FOR .19 to .36 ENGINES 
“PRECISION PREFINISHED'’ NO-CARVING KIT 


A really hot stunt ship and the simplest to 
put together. Build it tonight . .. fly it 
tomorrow! The most fun you ever had 
building and the most fun you ever had 
flying! $495 
KIT G-4 





WINGSPAN 30”, LENGTH 26” 
DESIGNED FOR .23 to .49 ENGINES 
**PRECISION PREFINISHED’’ NO-CARVING KIT 
Smartest looking profile Job out today! 
Actually flies itself with elevator control 
disconnected! Practically leaps together! 
No carving at all! $395 


Great for beginners. 
KIT G-2 


2635-45 SO. WABASH 












AVE. 








pe nifty! 


MAKES NIFTY LOOPS! 
WINGSPAN 2312”, LENGTH 20” 
DESIGNED FOR .19 to .49 ENGINES 

“PRECISION PREFINISHED'’ NO-CARVING KIT 


What a kit! Assembles in a jiffy because 
everything in it is “‘precision finished.”” A 
Winner for contests and a honey for sport 
flying. SAes 











WINGSPAN 231,”, LENGTH 22” 
DESIGNED FOR .19 to .49 ENGINES 
"PRECISION PREFINISHED"’ NO-CARVING KIT 


A real speed job for contest and sport fly- 
ing and a real speed job for building .. . 
a cinch to build and a circus to fly! 34% 
KIT G-1 





, CHICAGO 
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Authentic Scale Models of Distinguished Early Autos! 








1911 Maxwell 
$2.50 712" long. $2.50 


Authentic in 
“Old Timer’ 


handsome 
autos are 


make a 
Timer"’ 
required 


Special 
1904 Oldsmobile length 
6” lon $1.95 ’ 

tis C.0.D.'s. Please 
age and packing. 


process 








“A"’ Ford 
long. $2.50 


s0e9 a 





detail and colorful in appearance, a Hudson 
Auto 
enthusiast in your family. These 34” scale models of famous early autos 
decoration 
easy to assemble... 
Pretabricated kits are 
are of cast plastic and die-cut wood and 
board 
Order now 
include 





1909 Stanley Steamer 
8” long. $2.95 


Hudson Miniatures’ 
“OLD TIMER” 
Auto Kits 


Miniatures’ 


Kit will delight the hobbyist, collector or auto 


for offices, club rooms and dens. ‘‘Old 


no cutting or tedious fitting 
parts 


complete with instructions. All 
that is cut to 
for Christmas. No 
25e for post- 





1910 Mode! “‘T’’ Ford 
8” tong. $2.50 





315 Adams Ave., Dept. 6, 





SCRANTON HOBBY CENTER 


Scranton 10, Pa. 





1909 Mode! ‘* 
8” long. $2.95 
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Design Forum 
(Continued from page 25) 
stroyed. In effect the wing becomes a para- 
chute. Under these conditions, wing effi- 
ency due to carefully selected airfoil sec- 
tions with particular form has no signifi- 

cance whatever. 

Under rules which allow this type of 
plane, contestants are concerned chiefly 
with structural and not aerodynamic con- 
siderations, because with any given engine 
the chief idea is to reduce structural weight. 
This has more influence on climb than any 
other factor. The basic factors in the form- 
ula for rate of climb are power P, weight W, 
lift L, and drag D, as follows: Rate of climb, 


Psine + Leose 
RC=K - 
W + Dsine : 
@=the angle of climb. So for any given 


angle. the rate of climb RC is proportional 

t y )wi is large compared 
hen power is large comparec 

°\w+D P . P 


to weight, the climb is steep and fast, and 
lift and drag are therefore relatively small, 
Fig. 1. However, when the P/W ratio is 
fixed and small. then the angle of climb is 
small, Fig. 2, and lift L and drag D become 


relatively more influential. In the latter 
case, high wing lift increases the climb 
greatly and low drag allows more avail- 


with resulting greater lift and 


able power 
climb with a 


climbing speed. Consequently, 


low fixed P/W ratio depends on the values 
of lift Ly, and drag; or in other words, 
knowledge of aerodynamics and design. 
This is why rules that specify low power 
and greater weight, such as 150 oz. per cu. 
in., piston displacement, stimulate greater 


thought and understanding when consider- 
ing duration problems. 

More recently, and belatedly, it has slow- 
ly seeped through the consciousness of our 
rule makers that fewer airplanes would be 
lost. and contests would be a measure of 
greater aerodynamic knowledge if the 
power-weight ratio factors were penalized 
and lift and drag factors were made more 
important. So, now an airplane must have 
a certain weight for a given amount of 
power, 100 oz. for every cubic inch of pis- 
ton displacement, to be exact (but which 
is not enough to give desired results). 

Ignoring the plea to establish rules that 
would prevent loss of planes in thermals, 
the rule makers eliminated wing loading 
restrictions and said, “To compensate for 
lowering the power relative to weight, we 


40 





will let you build your contest models 
with as much wing area as your ingenuity 
can produce. Models of this type are re- 


duced in rate of climb but wing area is in- 
creased to such an extent that the lift rela- 
tive to the weight is very large and the 
drag of the whole airplane is reduced com- 
pared to the lift because these planes fly 
more slowly. This slower flight reduces 
structural drag and increases the lift-drag 
ratio of the whole plane. This in turn flat- 
tens the glide and reduces the sinking 
velocity. Not only is the sinking velocity re- 
duced by a more gentle glide, but the lift 
coefficient is increased compared to the 
weight of the airplane. These are the two 
factors which influence sinking velocity. 
More simply, the sinking velocity is in- 
versely proportional to the square root of 
the lift coefficient; Vs “Ky a So under 
the rules, where the climb is reduced by 
lowering the power relative to weight, you 
now can increase gliding duration by in- 
creasing the lift with larger wings. It is 
important to remember that duration is 
largely dependent upon sinking velocity, 
not necessarily the angle of glide. The drag 
can be high and the glide steep yet the 
duration can be long and sinking velocity 
low, because the lift is extremely large. 
It is the lift which determines the rate of 
descent with any given weight. However, 
you might say that the duration depends 
upon the power relative to the weight, not 
the lift relative to the drag, under the pres- 
ent rules. 

The rule makers can make contests a 
more exact measure of aeronautic knowl- 
edge and ability instead of merely a matter 
of chance or the result of some capricious 
thermal, if they air want to do so. They 
must emphasize the importance of the 
flight factors—drag, and lift relative to 
power. This can be done by lowering the 
relative importance of power and weight, 
as follows. First. increase the power load- 
ing. That is, increase the allowable weight 
of the airplane relative to the power used 
Instead of 100 oz. per cu. in. of piston dis- 
placement, make the loading 150 oz. per cu. 
in. Second, establish a wing loading re- 
quirement of 8 or 10 oz. per sq. ft. of wing 
area. What do we have now? We have an 
airplane of a certain weight with a given 
wing area for every ounce of weight and 
only a limited amount of power to fly this 
weight with this amount of wing. This 
means that your problem is efficient design. 
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You must create an airplane with a form 
that gives the greatest amount of lift for 
a given amount of weight in order to obtain 
a low sinking velocity, and an airplane 
with the least amount of drag relative to 
the engine power in order to obtain a 
maximum rate of climb. It is obvious in 


the latter case that with a fixed weight 
relative to engine power and wing area, 
the only variables are the drag and the 
lift obtainable from the given amount of 
wing area. In other words, efficiency of 
aerodynamic design becomes the measure 
of performance. The contestant who can 


obtain the greatest amount of lift from his 
wing with the least amount of drag (wing 
and structural), will excel in contests, pro- 
vided that he is a master of the one other 
vital factor that enters the problem; that 
is stability. 

This factor depends upon the form of the 
airplane; how required surfaces and 
weights are put together and arranged. 
Contests, therefore, become a measure of 
proficiency in the art of aerodynamic effi- 
ciency and stability. This is the primary 
problem of the full scale airplane designer, 
and rules which encourage the design of 
model planes on this basis prepare our 
young men for the problems they are go- 
ing to meet in designing full scale aircraft. 
The rules, as they were and are now, do 
not do this. They merely cater, in plain 
words, to the play boys who prefer thrills 
to greater knowledge. They also have the 
disastrous effect of enabling planes of me- 
diocre design to win contests, so that con- 
tests are not a true measure of the con- 
testants ability. Thousands of model fliers 
who know very little about designing mod- 
els. or the real science of flying them, are 
enticed into the game by the thrills of 
flying models and winning contests irre- 
spective of merit. By this we do not mean 
to say that expert model builders do not 
win contests—because they do; but with the 
present rules, there can be less difference 
in the performance put on by experts and 
novices. 

With planes designed under rules requir- 
ing greater weight for power and wing 
loading limits, the time of engine run could 
be increased because the rate of climb 
would be less. Fig. 3 shows the type of 
climb of the present day model with re- 
sulting glide. Glide path A represents a 
model without dethermalizers; B with de- 
thermalizers. You will note that path B is 
steeper but the rate of descent is about the 
same so that loss of altitude in a given 
time is no more than in the case of A. 

Fig. 4 represents the typical performance 
of a model with greater power loading and 
with wing loading limits. The climb is not 
so steep. Therefore. instead of 20 secs., 40 
or 50 secs. can be allowed in order to have 
the model obtain the same altitude as in 
Fig. 3. This longer motor run allows great- 
er time for the demonstration of climbing 
efficiency and therefore is a more accurate 
measure of the model’s efficiency in climb. 
The glide will be faster and sinking velocity 
more than in Fig. 3, because with wing 
loading limits, the wing loading in the ma- 
jority of cases will be greater. The angle 
of this path and again the rate of descent 
will be determined on the merits of glid- 
ing efficiency; that is, how much lift can 
be produced from a given amount of area 
relative to the weight of the airplane. This 
does not prevent the use of dethermalizers. 
The problem here is to create a wing with 
great climbing efficiency. high lift and low 
drag, and with low sinking velocity char- 
acteristics; namely, high maximum life co- 
efficient. Instead of a mere structural prob- 
lem. it becomes one of designing an efficient 
wing and airplane form for a specific pur- 
pose. 

Many present-day model fliers think of 
model plane flying as a comparatively mod- 


ern sport. Actually it is much older than 
flight with full scale man-carrying air- 


planes. Models were flown long before man 
left the ground with wings. They were, in 
fact, the means in earlier days of obtain- 
ing data for full scale flight. Model flying 
first took hold as a scientific and experi- 
mental hobby in about 1907. 1908 saw regu- 
lar contests in New York City and other 
parts of the world. One of the old contest- 
ants, who was then residing in Germany 
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was Martin Sultan, now a dental surgeon 
at 70 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv, Palestine. 
We have received a very long but most 
interesting letter from him, which was in- 
spired by comments in “Design Forum” re- 
garding canard or tail first airplanes. Dr. 
Sultan began his flying career with models 
in 1908 and has followed this hobby during 
the years until the present time. Fig. 5 
shows an interesting photograph, taken in 
1922, of Dr. Sultan (eft) with one of his 
large 3-propeller canard pushers. He says, 
“In my opinion the canard is the most suc- 
cessful and interesting plane for beginners 
as well as experts. A correctly designed 
and built canard model will never stall or 
dive and crash. I have never lost a canard 
model by a crash and I have never broken 
a propeller or wing in spite of the fact that 
wing and elevators have always been fixed 
to the fuselage.” Dr. Sultan now is —_—. 
ing a radio controlled canard model of 3 

mete! wing span (9'10.1”) powered with an 
oO. Twin engine. You see, after all these 
years, he still pursues his hobby. 


One of the greatest problems in gas model 
canard design is locating the engine more 
conveniently and at the same time having 
the resulting C. G. forward of the main 
wing, without weighting the nose. If the 
engine is placed in the most convenient lo- 
cation at the rear, behind the main wing, 
usually the center of gravity is so far back 
that the front wing will necessarily be very 
small if the plane is not to be tail heavy. 
Dr. Sultan suggests sweeping back the 
wings in order to bring the center of lift 
farther to the rear, relative to the center 
of gravity. 

Mr. J. M. Fullarton, of Summer Hill Road, 
Glen Iris, Victoria, Australia, also makes 
this suggestion and sends us a photograph, 
Fig. 6. which shows one of his canards with 
the engine at the rear and wing swept back. 
He says, however, that even with this ar- 
rangement the model is still tail heavy and 
the nose had to be weighted to obtain 
proper balance by bringing the center of 
gravity forward of the main wing. “The 
swept back wing of this model had a ten- 
dency to stall at the tips, apparently caus- 
ing the whole model to stall.’ He therefore 
attached the white tabs, shown at the wing 
tips, to act as flaps. He indicates that these 
reduced the wing tip stall. Examination of 
his model, however, suggests another more 
vital reason for the stall of his airplane. 
Apparently, the rear wing stalled before 
the front wing. We are of the opinion that 
this stall did not result necessarily from 
the swept back feature of the wing but 
instead from the fact that the rear wing 
was dihedraled and the front wing straight. 
A dihedraled wing will stall sooner than a 
straight wing: and from many years of 
experience with these models, it has been 
found essential to give the front wing con- 
siderably more dihedral than the rear. 
With large front dihedral, as the airplane 
approaches the stalling point, the front 
wing spills the air from its tips, losing lift 
rapidly compared to the rear wing lift. Con- 
sequently, the nose of the plane drops and 
normal flight position is assumed 

If readers are in doubt concerning these 
results, we suggest that they construct a 
simple canard glider, using a straight front 
wing and a well-dihedraled rear wing. Try 
gliding this plane and note the results. 
When it slows down or noses up slightly, 
the rear of the plane will sink and the 
whole plane tail slide, simply because the 
rear wing loses lift before the front wing, 
due specifically to the lack of dihedral on 
the front wing. Another bad performance 
feature of canards with straight front wings 
is that when in a bank, the nose will slide 
Sideways and drop without lateral recov- 
ery so that the plane is nosed toward the 
ground and dives. With large dihedral on 
the front wing, the plane rolls laterally 
back into level position as soon as the nose 
Starts to slide sideways. 

Some other interesting questions which 
have come to us will be discussed in the 
next issue. We appreciate the contributions 
of readers whether or not we have been 
able to answer their comments. Send your 
contributions and questions to “Design 
Forum,” Mover Arrprane News, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
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Parlor Pursuit 
(Continued from page 15) 


on a hollow shaft or brass tubing 1/4” in 
outside diameter. The hollow shaft enters 
a tight-fitting hole in a wood extension 
block 1” x 1” x 2-3/4" fastened across the 
top of the plywood upright on the side re- 
mote from the motor. This block may be 
clearly seen in the photograph of the pylon. 
The tubing should be long enough to pro- 
ject an inch above the pulley. 

Several metal washers are placed on top 
of the large pulley. The other volume con- 
trol bushing serves to pivot the strip of 
plywood 1” wide by 4” long, which has a 
slot 3/8” wide cut back 1-3/4" from one 
end, as shown on the plans. This strip 
of plywood is the part of the pylon which 
supports the wire guides that keep the 
cords feeding straight at the driving pulley. 
even though the flight altitude of the model 
varies 

Attached to the plywood strip also is the 
metal bracket used to house the inner end 
of the sato-bar during take-off. Aluminum 
cut to the shape shown is bent to form a 
bracket with a socket at the lower end 
fitting closely but not tight on the end of 
the sato-bar. The metal strip. which we 
can call the sato-bar bracket. is curved to 
clear the motor and other fixtures on the 
pylon as it rotates. It supports the sato- 
bar about 5” below the lines. 

The design of the sato-bar will be found 
on the drawing. The length will depend 
on your flying space. If your bar is long 
you might have to start with %” square 
at the inner end and taper it to 1/16” 
square, or even streamline shape, at the 
outer end. Use the minimum weight which 
will remain straight under the tension, 
when taxiing. 


NOW 


NEW BABY TANK 











The all purpose 
tank. Ideal for 
profiles, stunt con- 
trol line or free 
flight. Note its stream- 
line style and ease of 
mounting to model's side. 
Holds .12 oz., good for 2 min. 
run on .045 engines. 

4 CC Universal 
Only 50c! 


Play safe. See your dealer 
MODEL AERO. ENGINEERING CO., 











and ask for MAECO's proven ‘tanks. 





The pin in the sato-bar is inserted in a 
hole drilled in the model about 1/2” behind 
the point of entry of the flying lines. With 
the model on the ground, place the sato-bar 
in the pylon socket, and insert the pin in 
the hole. Form the belt of No. 25 linen 
thread and tie it so that it is just snug on 
the pulleys. Now raise the model while 
holding it just far enough from the pylon 
to keep the belt tight. You will find that 
since the lower end of the sato-bar bracket 
is so far below the lines, the sato-bar does 
not reach the model when it rises. and thus 
the bar drops free as soon as the model 
takes off and climbs. Centrifugal force on 
the sato-bar clears it from the pylon first: 
it then drops from the model. As the bar 
enters the model behind the C.G., when 
it drops, the model becomes slightly more 
nose-heavy, which reduces the angle-of- 
attack and compensates for the loss of 
weight of the sato-bar. 

The pilot's office of the layout consists of 
two controls; stick and throttle. The stick 
is a length of 1/2” dowel, 7” long and 
pivoted at its lower end between two pieces 
of plywood set in grooves 1/2” apart at the 
front of a length of 1” x 8” board. A cord 
fastened to the stick about 1-1/2” above the 
pivot, crosses the floor alongside the power 
cord (and under a metal rollover shown in 
the photograph) and attaches to the control 
bellcrank of the pylon. 

The throttle is a rheostat suited to the 
motor used. We are using a motor from a 


Gilbert fan of about 8” blade diameter. 
The throttle is a wire-wound rheostat of 
1,000 ohms, 10-watt rating. About one- 


third travel of the arm stops the motor. 
This is convenient, as we have fitted the 
rheostat through a piece of plywood set in 
a groove of our pilot's office baseboard, 
about 6” behind the stick, and to the left 
of it. Instead of using a knob, we drilled 
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the end of a 5” length of dowel and fitted 
it as a lever on the shaft of the control. 
This is the throttle. 

Another motor we used successfully was 
obtained from a fan in a car heater. The 
motor was run from our train transformer 
on 12 volts, and the transformer provided 
the throttle lever, ready-made. 

To return to the pylon; the hollow shaft 
of the pulley and the sato-bar bracket per- 
mit a length of 1/16” piano wire to be raised 
and lowered by a bellcrank cut as shown. 
The bellcrank is controlled by the cord 
from the joystick attached to its lower 
end, and returns by the action of the steel 
wire spring shown in the photographs and 
the diagrams. 

The top of the 1/16” piano wire rod pro- 
trudes through the brass tubing where a 
small washer is soldered. This engages the 
shorter arm of the control crank, which 
pivots on a wire hinge fastened by 4-40 
bolts to the rear end of the plywood strip 
used to pivot the sato-bar bracket. Bend 
the hinge until the 1/16” piano wire rod 


operates freely inside the tubing. The 
linen thread from the bridle cord of the 
model enter the center guide and then 


fastens to the hole in the vertical arm of 
the control crank. We form a loop about 
1” long in the cord, pass the end of the 
loop through the hole in the horn, open 
the loop and turn it back over the top of 
the control horn. Thus it is simple to slip 
other models on at will. 

For the first few flights use models 
weighted to trim near the leading edge of 
the wing. Fit a stop on the elevators to 
prevent them having any droop. Set up 
the “homedrome” and complete the follow- 
ing pre-flight check: 

1) Sato-bar engaged at both ends. 

2) Driving belt from aircraft to pylon 
on both pulleys and free from frays, loose 
ends, or cross-overs with the control cord 

3) Control cord on the control crank and 
through the correct guide. 

4) Motor driving belt in the grooves and 
free from frayed ends. (We had a frayed 
end foul up once and the following take-off 
was colossal!) 

5) Rollover in place over power cord and 
control string. 

6) Flippers moving with the stick. 

7) Throttle closed. Switch on, crack the 
throttle until prop makes one slow revolu- 
tion. ~ 

8) Stick back, no obstructions in flight 
circle. Keep the chandelier well up! 
Smoothly and fully open up to full throttle. 

9) O.K., so she backed up! That’ll teach 
you to put the belt on the pylon the right 
way round! 

Gyroscopic action on the propeller has 

an enormous effect on the trim of the 
model. Propellers rotating toward the out- 
side of the circle tend to raise the nose of 
the model, and vice versa. These tiny props 
turn about 6,000 rpm. Generally, if you 
have trouble with the belt slipping, use a 
smaller prop. We have had a model fly 
with the return line from the pylon to 
the aircraft so loose as to drag on the 
ground during flight. Acceleration from 
this speed to full flight was. however. dif- 
ficult and had to be made quite gently. 
_ Our models have included the ones shown 
in the photograph all of which perform 
well, and several others not still surviving. 
A commercial pilot friend of ours, two 
amateur pilot friends. and some _ other 
model hounds have all flown the system at 
times, and we usually have to leave them 
out of the “cockpit” before they crack up 
all our fleet. We get speeds from 10 to 30 
mph: 30 mph. on 39” lines gets tiring to 
watch very quickly. We can almost get 
airsick trying to fly a racer, or that 6” Hell- 
cat in the picture. 

Well, enough of this. Let's get back to 
that sofa and figure out an automatic pilot 
So we can just get dizzy watching it fly lazy 
circles around the lampshade. This per- 
sonal handling is too tiring! 
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21 Ali Official Fiat Photos 
24 Top American Telasco Ltd. 
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You'll FINISH every Monogram 

model you start too, because 

they are so easy to build and so 
much fun. Even a beginner can 
make a good model first try. At your 
dealer or send 25 cents extra for 
shipping to address below. 
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Air Ways 
(Continued from page 29) 


changes, however. The major addition was a 
fixed landing gear. Although when the 
photograph was taken, the airplane had only 
been used for exhibition, and an electric 
motor has been installed to spin the pro- 
peller, he expects to equip the model with 
a Bantam 19 for flight tests. 

The speed job in photograph 6 appears to 
be of a design very familiar to American 
builders though it is the work of Giuseppe 
Gottarelli (Viale Risorgimento 7, Bologna, 
Italy). He writes that this 16” span ship has 
clocked at 115 mph when powered by a 
compression ignition Super Tigre engine of 
.37 cu. in. displacement. This engine, which 
is especially built for racing purposes, has 
a crankshaft rotary valve, two ball bear- 
ings, and an aluminum piston with two 
rings. Just before the 115 mph flight, the 
engine was found to be turning up 15,000 
rpm on the ground, with a 7-10” propeller. 
Mr. Gottarelli is now flying a McCoy 60 en- 
gine in his model, but we haven't heard of 
the speeds he has reached. 

The glider enthusiasts are represented 
this month by H. Bartels (Ap. Aereo 3470, 
Bogota, Colombia) whose Gull is shown in 
No. 7. Another model of this same design 
won first prize in a Toronto, Canada, meet 
for its builder Frank Anderson. The wing- 
span of the Gull is 122 cm. and length is 
42 Cm. 

A really accurate scale model may be 
seen in photo 8. This is the DeHavilland 
DH-82 Tiger Moth. The model is exactly 
one-tenth the size of the big plane. At the 
time the picture was taken by M. J. Gordijn 
(Paradijslaan 133°, Rotterdam, Holland) 
only a few hand-launched glides had been 
attempted. These tests showed that greater 
dihedral than true scale would be re- 
quired. The power will be furnished by an 
E. D. Bee diesel which has a displacement 
of .061 cu. in. Mr. Gordijn builds models of 
all types, among which he has produced a 
record-holding canard glider. He is 27 years 
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old and would like to contact an American 
pen friend or club interested in experi- 
mental designs in all modeling categories. 
He is of the opinion that European towline 
gliders are considerably better than similar 
American designs, but is quite willing to 
debate the matter with U. S. fliers. Who 
will take him up on this? 

The attractive little pursuit ship in our 
ninth snapshot will be remembered by old- 
timers as a Boeing P-26A. The ship was 
built by Dick Uppstrom (870 Duncan Ave- 
nue, Washington, Pennsylvania) following 
the conventional hollow block method, and 
is powered by a rotary valve, glow plugged 
Ohlsson 23. The ship is painted in the color- 
ful style of its design period, and all in- 
signias and decorations were applied with 
a brush and masking tape. The body and 
wheel pants are blue; wings, headrest, and 
tail surfaces are yellow; the trim is white 
and red. A scale of 1”=1’ was used and the 
model came out to just a 26” span. Although 
it is a bit heavy for the 23 engine, it will be 
entered only in scale events. 

Photo No. 10 illustrates a very successful 
Class A free flight gassie, designed and 
built by Richard Hill (Ten Renner Place, 
North Arlington, New Jersey). The design 
is very simple but strong and light, and 
the model does not require very much 
power to reach considerable altitude. An 
ancient Ohlsson 19 was found to provide 
ample thrust, and the Hitch Hiker has had 
several out-of-sight flights. 

Dr. J. N. Simmons (4702 Whittier Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 22, California) who goes 
in for beautiful sport types is responsible 
for the very nice shoulder wing model 
which is shown in No. 11. This plane is all- 
balsa construction and is rubber-powered. 
However, it was used as a basis for success- 
ful controline models. It has a 24” span and 
has been found to be very sturdy and a 
consistent flier, in addition to being built 
easily and quickly. 

The last picture this month is an experi- 
mental radio control model designed and 
built by the old Rudevator enthusiast Dick 
Schumacher (6741 Darby Avenue, Reseda, 
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California). This low wing ship has a 9 
wing with a ten-inch chord; it weighs 3 Ibs. 
2 oz. and powered by a glow plugged Ohl- 
sson 23. After the photograph had been 
taken, slots were added to the wing. Dick 
notes that the plane glides nicely, but is a 
little troublesome as under power, the C. G. 
came out in the wrong spot. He feels that 
he has this problem licked now, however, 
and states that the ship is very fine from a 
servicing standpoint and that it is certainly 
different from the general run of models. 
Note: We receive continual inquiries ask- 
ing if ships which are pictured in our “Air 
Ways” column are packaged in kit form 
and if plans are available. In almost every 
case, the ships shown are original designs 
and thus not kitted. Information concern- 
ing the models can be obtained from the 
builders, whose addresses are given. 


NEWS OF MODELERS 

PEN-PAL SEEKERS: E. Shillito, 63 
Langdale Drive, Wakefield, Yorks, England, 
is the secretary of the Wakefield Model Fly- 
ing Club and would like to correspond with 
an American club. . Witold Stanczyk, 
Grodzka 42, Krakow, Poland, is eager to 
contact a fellow modeler . . . W. Tootell, 51 
Stump Lane, Churley, Lancs, England is 18 
and has been flying models for a couple of 
years ... A. E. Dowdeswell, Churchill Villa, 
Barnwood Main Road, Gloucester, England, 
is in his twenties and wishes to write to a 
modeler whose interests are general. 

EXCHANGE MOTORS: R. L. Cook, 17 
Hutcheon Street, Aberdeen, Scotland . 
Dennis V. Niscon, 11 Station Road, Elmes- 
thorpe, Earl Shilton, Leicester, England, is 
seeking an Arden .199 . . . Brian Bottrill, 
179 Humberstone Drive, Leicester, England. 

EXCHANGE MAGAZINE, PLANS, ETC.: 
G. T. C. Perkins, The White House, 19 West 
Street, Epsom, Surrey, England. 

SPECIAL REQUESTS: P. Cartagena, 19 
West 1lllth Street, Apt. 1W, New York 26, 
New York, wants to trade magazines and 
anything else with a modeler who lives in 
Puerto Rico... John W. Stafford, 5A Gold- 
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Weight 15 oz. Displacement .55 cu. in. 
Bore 74" Stroke °%s” 

2 cylinders Bronze bearings 

An inherently balanced construction for vibration-free, 
turbine-like smoothness giving a new kind of miniature 
engine performance in higher ranges of power and speed. 


Price: $62.50 less coils, condensers and glow plugs 





DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


PAL 55 


The First Major Engine Design 
For Smoothness and Power! 









Prefinished Trainer Kit 


"Sports Plane’* Engineered 
For PAL °'55."' 30” Span. Price: $4.95 








PAL ENGINEERING LTD., 53 16th Ave. S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 











smith Street, Mansfield, Notts, England, 
found a pen friend, Frank Wade, through 
our column about a year ago, but lost his 
address and now would like to resume 
writing to his old pen-pal . .. Richard Boyd, 
404 West Elm Street, Urbana, Illinois, is 
looking for 3/4” scale model plans of the 
ship Mr. Mulligan. 


CLUB NEWS 
California 

The Orange County Thunderbugs’ first 
All Stunt Contest, held November 27, 1949, 
was a great success! The most hotly con- 
tested section was the Jr. Novice event for 
modelers just beginning to fly—l4-year-olds 
and younger; in this event they had the 
largest number of entries. The flight pattern 
was greatly simplified, with only such ma- 
neuvers as dive, climb, wing over, and one 
loop as part of the pattern. This meet in- 
creased the confidence of the youngsters, 
and because the prize list was long, gave a 
large number of them the opportunity to 
take some hardware home to show their 
proud parents. Final results: Team Stunt— 
John Slater and M. J. Becker; Women’s 
Event—Dorothy Malacarne; Father and 
Son Team Award—Bill Alford and Denis 
Alford; Appearance Award—Ced Galloway; 
Jr. Novice—1. Denis Alford; 2. Ralph White; 

Don Wicks; 4. Jerry Miller; 5. Al Sher- 
wood; 6. Johnny Armour; 7. Johnny Ar- 
mour; 8. John Sinclair. 


The Mustangs, formerly a controline club, 
sent the list of winners of their first Free 
Flight Contest—which was a big success. 
Edna Kroll, Dorothy, Josephine and Gloria 
Bazurto took care of the most welcomed 
event at the contest—the refreshment stand. 
Winners: Class A-B Sr.—James Stark; Jr.— 
D. Czeikowitz; Class C-D Sr.—Sam Kadle- 


cik; Jr—Laddy Loyd; Infant Class—Lee 
Brillhart. 


Connecticut 

The Seaside Sanatorium, in New London, 
is a hospital for young boys (age—two to 
twenty-one) who have T. B. of the bone. 
Since many of the fellows are model en- 
thusiasts and must rely on crutches as a 
means to get around, slow U-control and 
stunt ships are the most suitable type of 
model flying for them. These youngsters 
are seriously interested in model aviation; 
but until the Prop Busters began spending 
every Sunday at the Sanatorium, trying to 
help the boys get a good start, they were 
all at a loss. Now, as a result of this club 
activity they have already started their 
own club at the sanatorium, and are doing 
fine! The Prop Busters are preparing for an 
air show to be held at the hospital this 
spring. Members willing to participate 
should drop a post card to John Affeldt, 74 
Raymond Street, New London. 


Illinois 

At a recent meeting of the Gas Model 
Aeronauts, of Chicago, the officers for 1950 
were elected. Jules Carrett will be presi- 
dent, Mervin Frazee, treasurer, and Peter 
J. Sotich, secretary. The G. M. A. meets 
regularly every second and fourth Friday 
of each month at the Gage Park Fieldhouse. 
Further details may be obtained by con- 
tacting the secretary at 3851 West 62nd 
Place, Chicago 22. 


Indiana 
The Indiana Association of Model Air- 
plane Clubs is about to begin its third year; 
the newly elected officers—Homer Brown, 
president. Harold Stoffer, vice president, 
Glenna Williamson, secretary, William J. 





——DOOLING has something . 
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of interest to anyone who builds models! 


ws the BRAND NEW “DOOLING 29” 


A brilliant new engine that bears the same relationship 


a - r = to its field that the famous “Dooling '61” holds in 
oa its championship class, They look alike—act 
= = ; Onl alike. Sisters under the skin. The utmost 
- ) nly quality at reasonable cost. 
= he 1 4. 95 Specifications on The ‘"Dooling 29°* 
Be wre .800 
f TT - f a Aluminum wet nay with i 
ong ¥ ” : = Crankehart mou ited i —s t wo ball b he Serine =3 
ad se, ARS s i 4 7} en ELP 34” at 17 Cpl gy 
7 > EE we —.. Regulation Discounts 
ft : ; wie to Dealers and Jobbers 


DOOLING BROTHERS 


5452 West Adams Boulevard * Los Angeles 16, California 
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Campbell, treasurer, and Ed Lidgard, con. 
test director—promise to do their best to 
make 1950 a good year. 


Ohio 

We have not received the results of the 
December, 1949, Cleveland Indoor Model 
Airplane Contest, sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Women’s Chapter and the Cleveland 
Press, in time to include in this issue. How- 
ever, we hear that Mrs. John W. Hillegas 
and Mrs. Harry D. McCall, co-chairmen of 
the Chapter’s Junior Activities Committee, 
were in charge of arrangements for the 
model meet. 

The Public Recreation Commission an- 
nounces the formation of a series of PAL 
clubs (Plymouth Aero League clubs) 
throughout Cincinnati in their community 
centers. The Plymouth dealers, of Greater 
Cincinnati, are donating material and sup- 
plies to the PRC for conducting these model 
airplane building classes and clubs. The 
commission’s Community Center staff will 
serve as instructors. Clubs have been ini- 
tiated at the following locations: Airport 
Playhouse, Grant Center, Lytle-Bethel, 
Carthage Center, Washington Playground, 
Winton Terace, and Lincoln Center. 

Elections of officers for 1950 are still be- 
ing sent to us; we hear now from the Rub- 
ber City Aeronauts of Akron. Bob Baugh- 
man and Ray Yoho were elected president 
and vice president respectively, Barbara 
Yoho will be secretary, Ed Conrad, treas- 
urer, and Bob Housley, contest director. 


South Africa 

Editor L. Sidney, of Fiyparer, commented 
in the latest issue: “I wish to make it quite 
clear to our readers -: = newsletter is 
not run by the S. A. M. A. A., B. M. A. A, 
or any other association or club. We have 
a free hand and can express ourselves as 
we wish. This is your ay mage 2 and we are 
willing to help you if we are able to.”” Send 
all correspondence to the Editor, L. Sidney 
at 12 Allenby Road, East London or T. 
Engler, 17 Schultz Road, East London, 
South Africa. 





The Circulator 
(Continued from page 17) 


wing pattern from plans and cut the alumi- 
num slightly oversize. Mark a line for the 
leading edge and begin to bend wing over a 
sharp straight edge. Bend until the an - 
of 30° is formed then proceed to work 
hand slowly. You can obtain the pn 
airfoil if you work slowly. Now mark the 
rivet locations and drill through the upper 
surface of the wing only, with a 1/16” drill 
to take 1/16” O.D. Rivets. After both wings 
are to this stage, place them _on a board— 
see wing jig detail on plans. Now continue 
to drill on through the lower surface; this 
process is necessary to keep the wings 
straight. Countersink the holes on both to 
and bottom with the point of a 1/4” drill. 
Begin riveting by placing rivet in hole and 
cutting off as closely as possible with a pair 
of diagonals. Squeeze trailing edge firmly 
and tap rivet with a small hammer, using 
a small piece of iron as a bucking-bar. The 
piece of metal used for the wing tip is 1/8” 
thick S.O. aluminum; tips may be made of 
wood, if you desire. 

Each wing is held to the spar by two 
small 1/4” wood screws, one on top and the 
other on the bottom. An ordinary straight 
pin is pushed through the fuselage from 
the inside to key the trailing edge of. the 
wing, while the leading edge is keyed by 
a shaped block. 

The bellcrank is made of .040” 24ST 
aluminum, while the push rod is of .032 
piano wire. Be sure not to make sharp 
bends in the push rod, or it will crystallize 
and break during flight. The fuel tank is 
built up of .005” tin or shim stock—the 
plans give full size pattern and location of 
filler, vent and pick-up tubes. A 1-3/4” 
needle nose spinner is cut down to 1-3/8” 
diameter for this ship. The cowl is held on 
by a bracket bolted to the engine. 

Good luck and success in all the meets 
you enter in 1950—I hope to see you win- 
ning contests and setting records with your 
own Circulator. 
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What About 
Professionalism? 
(Continued from page 13) 

sional, which due to space limitations we 


have been forced to abridge: 
“For as long as I can remember we have 





called this business of building model air- 
craft a ‘hobby’ and I guess it has been one 
for a good many people. However, it would | 
seem that the passing of time and the great 
increase in the number and magnitude of 
model contests sheds a different light upon 
the subject. 

“A hobby, as it is generally known, is 
something at which you can work during 
your spare moments, usually to obtain some 
relaxation from your daily chores. It was 
never intended to reach very far outside of 
your own home or community, or was it 
ever intended to become a highly competi- 
tive routine. However, to a great many peo- 
ple in the country today model airplanes 
have become far more than this. } 

“Every year the AMA announces that 
they have had a vast increase in the num- 
ber of contests held as well as a decided 
increase in their respective sizes and at- 
tendance. When model airplane flying be- 
comes as competitive as this, with modelers 
covering practically the whole country in 
order to compete with each other, it can 
hardly be called a hobby; in fact, it has be- 
come a full-fledged ‘sport.’ I cannot say for 
sure, but I believe the “model sport” must 
now rank quite closely in number of par- 
ticipants with many of the other non-pro- 
fessional sports such as bowling or speed- 
boat racing. It would therefore hold true 
that each section of the country is going to 
develop its own ‘experts’ who become bet- 
ter (as a rule) than the average modeler in 
his own neck of the woods. 

“There must be a reason why these fel- 
lows become experts and others just never 
seem to get much farther ahead. Every ex- 
pert that I have ever had the pleasure of 
meeting has followed the same pattern to 
obtain his success and it is an old story too, 
that holds true in any other sport where 
competition is involved. Work is a harsh 
word, but actually it is the one thing that 
will bring success no matter what you care 
to accomplish. With model building, to be- 
come an expert you must be almost a 
fanatic, to put in the hours required to 
learn the ropes and keep on top. 

“What this all amounts to is that you are 
going to have experts no matter what is 
done. It just cannot be helped. 

“If a model builder becomes good enough 
to enter the industry and becomes a suc- 
cess, he must be really good in competition 
and know what he is doing. If he stays out 
of the industry, he is going to continue to 
be tough to beat and go on taking the bacon 
home whenever he feels like it. it he enters 
the industry, he will be bringing to all the 
modelers the results of his experience 
which will tend to upgrade the materials 
offered for sale. At the same time, he 
couldn’t possibly get any better as time 
goes by than he would if he stayed at his 
old job. 

“On the other hand, if the experts stay 
out of the industry, it is going to revert to 
businessmen who have only the modeler’s 
dollar at heart. If they desire to promote 
their products, they will have to back a few 
modelers to the hit by underhanded meth- 
ods, which certainly is not fair competition. 
There have been a few cases in the engine 
industry whereby certain modelers were 
supplied with new or better power plants 
that were not available to anyone else. This 
was not fair competition and never will be; 
yet is an example of what can happen when 
experts are completely out of the picture. 
_“All in all, a modeler is a modeler at 
heart, and I have yet to see one that would 
not tell you his most prized secret if asked 
about it in the proper manner. They are 
proud of what they have accomplished and 
want everyone else to share their good for- 
tune. When they enter the industry, you 
can be assured, if they are true modelers 
at heart, their reason for doing so is to be 
able to pass on their accomplishments to 
other modelers so that they, too, may get 








more enjoyment out of the sport. It is a 
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GLO-TORP 

“99” & “32” 
“tf you don't already know about 
these two famous record holders, 
see your dealer about them today, 
Engineered with skill and produced 
with care and precision, these two 
outstanding engines are the 


choice of contest $1495 


winners, 


COMPLETE 
WITH GLO 
PLUG AND 
FUEL TANK 
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MODEL ENGINE FIELD 





TORP JR. 


Here's a real little toughie! K & B's Torp 
Jr. the newest member of the ‘‘family of 
champions.'’ Outperforms anything its size 
no matter what type of flying you prefer. 
Just flip the prop and watch $ 50* 
her go. 5 


THE INFANT 
Here's K & B's famous Infant, the 
World's Smallest Production-Made 
Glow Ignition Engine. A collector's 
item if there ever was one. Backed 


by the familior K&B e $495* 


gvarantee,. 


K & B MANUFACTURING CO. 
6901 So. Eastern Avenue, Bell Gardens, Calif. 


All jobber or dealer inquiries from outside continentcl United Stotes or Howoii, 
please contact Bob Irving, Exporter, 3365 Barham Blvd., Hollywood 28, Colif. 











Hands Across 
the Sea! 


AMERICAN MODELLERS SHOULD READ THE 
“AEROMODELLER” 


BRITAIN’S LEADING MODEL MAGAZINE 


Send for Free 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
a ~ Copy 
f) 


$3.00 IN U.S.A. 


ALLEN HOUSE, NEWARKE STREET 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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“F.A-S-T-E-S-T TIME IN '49" 


HELL-RAZOR 


Block, 
Hinges, 


Fairing 
Flightex 


Class 'D' Senior Record-Holder 

With Magnesium Alloy Bottom 
OFFICIAL RECORD TIME 159.23 M.P.H. 
Redi-Cast magnesium alloy bottom; a 
arved Fuselage Top Shaped Pine Plus 
Wing; Shaped Balsa $0c 
Fuel-Tank Material; del 
Hardware, Plans 

REDI-CAST Mag. Alloy Shell only $2.95 
(plus 35c delivery charges) 
For ''C*' or "'D"' engines, HELL-RAZOR is easier-to- 
build, safer, longer-lasting model. ''A'' & ''B"’ soon. 
79 

‘*2-for-1"’ KIT SALE 
free-flight kits! i—Get 1 


Our famous solid and Buy 


FREE! Send for list! 
Mail orders filled. No C.0.D. 


BU 


3087 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 56, N. Y. 
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THE BEST ENGINE 
YOU CAN BUY 


SPEED! 179.03 mph official AMA 
World Record! Guaranteed to de- 
velop over 414 Ib. Static Thrust, the 
equivalent of more than 2 Hp. ex- 
erted at 125 mph with 70% pro- 
peller efficiency! COMPACT! 
Maximum diameter is only 2%”, 
overall length 212”, and weighs 
only 16 ounces! SPORT! The easiest 
starting and most reliable engine 
ever built. No propellers to break. 
No ignition system to burden your 
model... no fuel to mix... runs 
best on plain gasoline without oill 
GUARANTEED! 1. To start easily 
with hand tire pump. 2. To equal or 
exceed advertised power. 3. Against 
defective material or workmanship. 
$35.00: At your dealers. If he can't 
supply, order direct. Immediate delivery! 
MODEL AIRPLANE KITS! For Dyna- 


Jet, by leading mfgrs., at your deal- 
ers. Not sold by Aeromarine Co. 


AEROMARINE COMPANY 


Dayton Municipal Apt., Vandalia, Ohio 












THE DYNA-JET 


# FAMOUS JET 
MINIATURE 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Bee! 


1948 CONTESTS 


The more people SEE Dyna-Jet in action the more 
people BUY Dyna-Jet. Two yeors on the market 
and today more popular than ever. The center of 


attraction wherever it is used! 








OFFICIALLY 


Accel 


AMA RECORD 
179.03 M.P.H. 
Officialy accepted by AMA for oll contests and as 


CCAM ee 
plane Kit builders. Owner acceptance . . . Just ask 


the man who owns one! 
AL / 
CAG, 


WORLD’S MOST 


WEAR OUT 


no beorings or pistons 
to wear out! Constant high re-sale value! Savings 
can more than make up the difference in cost be- 
tween Dyna-Jet and cheaper engines in only one 
season's flying! Your most economical buy! 


Econom ee 


No propellers to break . . 





grand feeling to walk onto a contest field 
and see a majority of the contestants using 
something that was developed by you for 
their benefit! 

“And it is a grander feeling to be beaten 
by someone using the very item that you 
provided them with. Take it from one who 
has had it happen.” 

Art Hasselbach is an old friend of ours, 
whom we've watched appear many times in 
the winners’ circle. He says: 

“I personally believe that in the true 
sense of the word ‘professional,’ there is 
no such classification of modeler in com- 
petition today. Most of the consistent mod- 
elers—those connected with the model in- 
dustry and those outside of the model in- 
dustry—put in a considerable number of 
hours in designing and testing their ships; 
it is from this category of builders that 
most of the younger modelers secure their 
knowledge for the designs of their own 
ships. 

“It is true that there are many who enter 
these contests on an unfair basis. By that, I 
mean they enter more than one model and 
in some cases have as many as five or six 
‘helpers.’ Of course, with this advantage 
they are able to get in most of their official 
flights, whereas the average modeler can 
only complete his official flights in one 
class. 

“If the Contest Directors would strictly 
enforce the AMA rules, I am sure that 
there would be no need for any controversy 
on this subject. 

“Of course, occasionally a model industry 
member is fortunate enough to obtain one 
of the first few of a new-type engine; if it 
is a good engine, he does attain good re- 
sults, but nothing is ever mentioned about 
the many engines that are tried at his ex- 
pense where the results are N.G. This in- 
formation is passed on to the modelers, and 
it saves them a lot of time and money. 

“I know that by having these so-called 
‘professionals’ actually compete in con- 
tests, it gives them the opportunity to se- 
cure information which is beneficial to the 
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compilation of AMA rules which, I am sure, 
in the long run gives everyone a better 
model airplane meet. Let us not ignore all 
the hard work that most of these fellows 
put in this hobby by prohibiting them from 
competing, because it is their hobby as well 
as that of the new modelers starting in 
competition.” 

Ray Acord is known to all by reputation, 
and he says: 

“First, before I discuss this question at 
all, I will go on record as being against 
using the word ‘professionalism’ describ- 
ing any model builder. I would rather sub- 
stitute the word ‘expert.’ This decision 
was made by the California Association of 
Model Builders about a year ago. By expert, 
I mean the group of modelers who are na- 
turally expected to be in the first five or 
ten places in a contest. The only luck these 
fellows have is when they have bad luck, 
and don’t come through. Because they are 
expert modelers, they usually know what 
their bad luck was, and make an effort to 
see that it doesn’t occur again. 

“Rather than take a definite side with a 
simple yes or no, I do believe some sort of 
a handicap would be desirable for people 
who consistently win. While it is true that 
some of these consistent winners are in the 
industry, it is also a fact that most of them 
are not. Therefore, if they are to be grouped 
or handicapped, it only seems right that 
they should be grouped or handicapped ac- 
cording to their modeling ability, rather 
than how they make their living. 

“Against this side of the picture is the 
other one, where a professional is said to 
be simply a person engaged in the hobby 
business, that is actively engaged in the 
sale or manufacture of model items. For 
example I have and have had for years, 
people working for me in my factory, sell- 
ing, running machine shop equipment, as 
well as woodworking equipment, making 
engines, props, and kits. Some of these peo- 
ple are not even model builders. Some build 
models once in a while, but have never 
entered a contest. Should these people be 
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called ‘professionals’ in a sport where 
there are no paid competitors, and seldom 
any cash prizes? 

“We had a contest run on this idea once 
here in California but only once! It was g9 
unsatisfactory that it was never repeated, 
One group, the professionals, who were 
those engaged in the hobby industry, flew 
together. There were contestants in this 
group that were flying in their first con. 
test. Others of that group, consisted of sin. 
cere people in the industry (principally re. 
tail shop owners) who make a practice of 
entering contests—not because they hope to 
win, but rather just to add their support to 
the contest, and to pay their entry fee to 
help out the sponsoring club. Then there 
were a couple of expert modelers who un- 
luckily fell into this group. They, of course. 
had no competition—their competition was 
flying in another group called ‘amateurs,’ 
Into the ‘amateur group’ fell such people 
as Frank Cummings, Bob Holland, Bob 
Hanford, Keith Storey, Milt Ronney, and so 
many more it is useless to try to name 
them. You yourself, must know of many 
expert modelers in no way connected with 
the model industry. 

“Last, and possibly the most important 
argument is that by far the greatest per- 
centage of people engaged in the model in- 
dustry, who actively support the competi- 
tive phase of model flying, started out with 
the hobby of modeling. They found pleas- 
ure and enjoyment in their hobby, and 
eventually it led to their making a full- or 
part-time job of it. Now, if any rule is 
adopted that would in any way impair or 
spoil their fun in building and flying model 
airplanes, causing them to drop their hobby, 
they, of course, would cease to function as 
a great benefit to the contest effort—finan- 
cially, as well as donating their time, ex- 
perience and most important, their enthusi- 
asm. This must not be allowed to occur. 

“In brief conclusion, I would be in favor 
of experimental contests being run under 
some of the rules and new ideas this dis- 
cussion will undoubtedly bring out. How- 





“Professional Forum" 
Questionnaire 


In the belief that the model build- 
ers themselves would like to take 
part in this forum, we are printing 
this questionnaire. If you would like 
to express your opinion, here is your 
chance. The answers to this ques- 
tionnaire will form the third part of 
this series of three articles. We will 
accurately tabulate the answers giv- 
en, and should have the facts to set- 
tle this controversial issue, once and 
for all. 

1. As a model builder, do you find 
the professional competition an ad- 
vantage to you, or does it cause you 
to make out more poorly in contests? 

2. Are you content to participate 
against the professionals, or would 


you rather see them in a separate 
class? 
3. Do you feel. more friendly 


towards the professionals who do not 
compete against you, or who do not 
accept prizes than to those who do? 

4. Would you be for, or against, a 
ruling prohibiting the professionals 
from active competition? 

5. Do you feel the definition we 
have set up for a professional is fair? 

Have you had any particular ex- 
perience in a contest with a profes- 
sional? Any brief details? : 

If you want to take part in this 
interesting forum, write down the 
answers to the questionnaire and mail 
them to: 

The Editor, Mover Arrptane News, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

Your answers are important! You 
are the model builders. ’ 

Please give us your name; it will 
not be published if you request us to 
withhold it. 

Mail answers no later than March 
20, 1950! 
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PRECISION DEEZIL‘*2” 


Biggest Buy at the World's Lowest Price 


Now... comes to you completely assembled, ready for operation! 


World's 


Check These Superior Features 


Foal DEEZIL is compact, rug 
Starts quickly. 
for years. 


carefully 
Army engines. 


ual pistons. 





OUR 241ST ADVERTISEMENT 





How To Order By Mail 


It's easy. Send $2.95 plus 25c postage 
by cash, check or money order. 


We Ship Immediately 














ged, streamlined. 
Easy to install. 


i~ DEEZIL is an ultra precision engine, as 
machine-tooled 


Cylinder is honed to gyg 241ST ADVERTISEMENT 
.0001 inch, and hand-fitte 


Will run 


GIANT 


as 


d to its individ- 


rol DEEZIL is the perfect power plant for 
planes, boats, and race cars. 


7500 R.P.M. 


|\~ 


(Runs at 
Produces 1/7 HP) 


DEEZIL is light enough for the tiniest 
jobs (weighs only 5 oz.) POWERFUL 
ENOUGH to pull a six foot free flighter 
straight up. 


[~ DEEZIL is wy rd already — 


Full 





ches. 


No assembly h 
instructions includ 
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GOTHAM HOBBY CO., 107 East 126th St., New York 35, N. Y. 


YOU CAN'T 
BEAT 
THIS PRICE. 





OOOO oO ot I 


SENSATIONAL 
FREE OFFER! 


We think DEEZIL is the best 
engine you can buy, and we're 
willing to prove it! Buy a DEE- 
ZIL, try it for 10 days. If you 
don't agree it's the best engine 
you ever had or saw at any- 
where near the price, you can 
apply the full purchase price 
of $2.95 against an order to us 
for any standard available en- 
gine priced at $7.95 or more— 
and you can keep the DEEZIL! 
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ever, I am definitely opposed to merely 
calling someone a professional modeler, 
just because he is connected with the in- 
dustry in any way.” 

Our anonymous friend is an old-timer, 
an ace modeler, and has been most recently 
known to us as manufacturer of a diesel 
motor. For his own reasons, he wishes to 
remain anonymous, which right we grant 
him. He writes: 

“Il feel that there are no professionals 
other than those who design and build 
models solely for financial benefits—mean- 
ing those who manufacture or those who 
contribute to magazine publications—and of 
late even these boys seem to be copying 
from other copyists. These boys directly 
earn their living by being ‘professionals.’ 
How about Jack Bayha—isn’t he a profes- 
sional for moderating this fight, for finan- 
cial gain? (Moderator’s Note: He has never 
won a prize, not even for writing!) 

“Others in the field who earn their liveli- 
hood at it and yet build and fly, do not 
make a living by building and flying alone. 
They make their living like anyone else, 
simply by exerting effort, energy and time 
to earn financial gain. Modeling is only a 
hobby and relaxation as well as a ‘hobby 
sport’—I like that term. Why penalize us 
who make a living in the business; remem- 

r, we did this many years before we 
started working at it in another way. Is my 
work any different than a salesman selling 
Magazines—even M.A.N.—or medical in- 
struments? 

“I feel that a fellow who trims automo- 
biles for his livelihood is more of a pro- 
fessional when entering a model ane 
beauty event, than a salesman entering that 
same event. For that matter, how about a 
machinist, tool maker or auto-mechanic 
with access to tools, shop equipment, etc., 
—is it fair to allow him to compete against 
an office worker, clerk or magazine editor? 

“Frankly, I think this whole fuss was 
started by those who were just plain jeal- 
ous or envious of others in the business 
who compete and occasionally win at con- 
tests. 
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“T do believe, however, that fellows in the 
business should use discretion when enter- 
ing a contest. In the past, certain individ- 
uals have entered local meets in their areas 
where they outclassed the competition, and 
yet competed for the prizes—that is what 
hurts the so-called pro. I say it should be 
O.K. to compete, but not to accept that 
prize. 

“As manager of a wholesale distributing 
firm, I now have even less time to build 
and fly. How about the boys of school age, 
who are able to build daily, and fly in the 
afternoons. I was in my prime when I was 
attending school—even won the ’39 and ’40 
Free Flight events at the Nationals. Now- 
adays, when I can find the time to build 
five or six ships a year and get out to fly 
at an occasional contest, I find it harder to 
beat the boys. When I do, I get the satis- 
faction of beating strong competition. I like 
the heat of competition, and I don’t ever 
want to lose that right to compete. 

“Remember, we grew with the hobby on 
our ingenuity. Now that we earn our liveli- 
hood in a phase entirely remote from mod- 
eling, should we be penalized, barred from 
contests, condemned as a professional? 

“I say no, and believe me it will be a 
detriment to the game when and if some of 
the over-zealous, envious crack-pots try to 
split up the hobby. With living trends as 
they are and the many threats against the 
advancement of model flying, let’s not take 
away the right of competition from those 
who help spark it!” 

There we have it, a defense of profes- 
sional model builders. Of course, the use of 
the word professional has been denounced, 
and we apologize for its use, but we know 
of no other term by which such fliers are 
referred to by the model builder at large. 

Basically the arguments presented so far 
boil down about like this: 

1. Professional competition allows the 
model builder an opportunity to observe 
expert fliers in action. 

2. Proof-testing of the model industry- 
produced products means better products 


for the model building public. 
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3. The professional model builder has be- 
come an expert through hard work, and 
should be allowed to “cash in” on his 
work 

4. The professional model builder may, or 
may not, have any advantage over the 
died-in-the-wool amateur. 

Unfair competition on the part of the 


professionals does exist. 

The advantages of professional compe- 
tition outbalance the disadvantages. 
The professional is within his rights in 
accordance with AMA rules 

There it is—the defense of profe ssional- 
ism. Next month still another group of the 
nation’s top model building men express 
opinions. They take the stand that profes- 


mo 


~1 











sional competition is a bad thing for the 
model builder and the industry as well. 
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NOW... use the DOPES 
used on 


REAL AIRCRAFT! 







AVAILABLE IN 2O COLORS 


IDENTICAL TO STANDARD AIRCRAFT COLORS 


Cub Cream @ Taylorcraft Cream @ Aeronca Yellow @ 
Taylorcraft Yellow @ Cub Yellow @ Army Yellow @ 
Aeronca Orange @ International Orange @ Insignia Red 
@ Tennessee Red @ Universal Maroon @ Cessna Gray @ 
Waco Blue @ Cub Blue @ Insignia Blue @ Metallic Blue 
@ Stinson Green @ Cub Green @ Olive Drab @ Chocolate 
Brown @ White @ Black @ Silver @ OTHER FINISHES: 

_ Clear @ Gloss Top Coat @ Thinner @ Banana Liquid @ 
> a Sanding Sealer @ Hot Fuel Proofer Clear @ Hot Fuel 
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Proofer Thinner 
Pioneers in aircraft finishes for more than a decade 
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M. E. W. 
707 

] J ROCKET 

THE ALL NEW POWER PLANT ENGINE 


FOR ADVANCED MODELERS AND EXPERIMENTERS 








Here’s the engine you’ve been waiting for. The M. E. 
W. 707 Rocket Engine is safe, easy starting, and so 


e: Rocket, intermittent cycle 
cool running it can be mounted in wood structures. Typ ° Y 


The M. E. W. 707 isa continuous operating engine us- Size: 1.75" Diam. x 4” Long 
ing gasoline and compressed air for fuel. Must be oper- 
pe a control line or tethered to carry air supply Weight: 2 oz. Thrust: 2 oz. 


line. Your automobile spare tire can be used for com- ‘ 

pressed air supply. Extremely quiet, the 707 has . Operating Temp: 900° F. 
> 2 noise level as reciprocating gas engines 7 . 

Me E. W mq0T ee - eenetntont tthe cabins it > feck Gesoline end Com- 

safe engine to operate. Get the M. E. W. 707 Rocket 

Engine today. Continuous ignition and du- 

ration. 


pressed Air 








POSTPAID IN U.S.A... 2.2.22 ee 





ENGINE WITH SPARK PLUG AND BOOKLET $5 95 
e 


M.E.W. 601 JET ENGINE 


Still the most perfect self-contained jet engine on the market. 
M. E. W. 601 Kits are complete—nothing else to buy. Can be 
assembled in 10 minutes. Only 6” long. Easy starting . .. runs 
on gasoline. Operates indoors or outdoors, on models or test 
stand. M. E. W. 601 Jet Engine Kits $3.00 postpaid in U.S.A. 


MINNESOTA ENGINE WORKS 


387 UNIVERSITY AVE. @ ST. PAUL 3, MINN. 
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Model Portraiture 

(Continued from page 32) 
You may have to move the camera a little 
closer to, or farther from, the subject to 
get an exact measure for the lens’ combina- 
tion and scale setting selected. Then re. 
check to be sure the subject is still posi- 
tioned properly in the view finder. 

While focusing, the correction for paral- 
lax is of course made by swinging the 
camera down, and the vertical-horizontal 
swing is in the normal (vertical) position, 
When ready to take the picture, shift the 
link-supported camera mount up to the 
“picture taking” position and insert the 
filler block. If the picture is to be hori- 
zontal instead of vertical, swing the mount 
90° to the left and up. 

To prevent the tripod and camera from 
tipping while shifting the camera mount, 
weight it down with an iron rod or piece 
of pipe resting on pegs extending rear- 
wardly from its dowel legs, and metal rings 
or any other suitable weights hung on a 
peg through the 1 x 2 leg. The lower ends 
of the tripod legs may be fitted with either 
sharpened metal pins or rubber crutch 
sockets, to prevent undesirable shifting of 
the tripod during exposure. 

Exposure can now be calculated on your 
exposure slide rule. The wattage of the 
main light at the camera is used but dis- 
regard the second light at 45° from the 
subject as it merely balances the lighting 
produced by the main light. Add one-half 
the wattage of the auxiliary lights as they 
are used merely for fill-in purposes, and 
you can disregard their distance, using only 
the tape-meagure reading from the main 
light to the focusing point one-third in on 
the subject. 

Move the slide of your exposure slide 
rule so that the distance is opposite the 
wattage value determined, and read the ex- 
posure in seconds on the slide opposite the 
stop opening you are going to use. The 
smallest stop (largest f/ or U.S. number) 
should be used in order to get greatest 
depth of field. The next larger opening 
would be used for medium depth of field, 
and the second from the smallest if the 
subject has very shallow depth. After tak- 
ing a few pictures of the same subject with 
different stops you will soon know how to 
judge which one to use. The left hand 
picture (A) at top of page 32 was made at 
f{/45 and the right (B) at f/8. The larger 
stop produces entirely too shallow a field, 
as will be obvious from a comparison of the 
two views. Note particularly how fuzzy 
the nearest propeller and the tail are in the 
second picture. 

The slide rule is graduated for Super XX 
film and for average subjects, that is, ap- 
proximately half black and half white or 
a neutral gray. Super XX is the film rec- 
ommended, as it reproduces tints and 
shades with truer values than Verichrome 
under incandescent lighting and is faster 
than Verichrome, that is, it requires less 
exposure for a given amount of light. It 
is a good policy to use only one kind of 
film until experience is gained, before using 
other kinds. If you do use Verichrome, use 
an exposure factor of 2.5 (increase the ex- 
posure 2.5 times), as that is its relative 
speed compared with Super XX, when both 
are used under incandescent lighting. 

When the lens is adjusted to 22 times its 
focal length or less, exposure should be in- 
creased in accordance with the E x F" scale 
in last month's article. The exposure factor 
scales on the back of the slide rule are used 
for calculating increase or reduction of ex- 
posure based on one or more exposure fac- 
tors. To cite an example: if the front of 
the rule calls for an exposure of 4 secs. and 
the camera is focused at 3-1/2’ which calls 
for an E x F" of 1.3, move the slide until 
its left index (1.0) is opposite 4 secs. an 
read 5.2 secs. opposite 1.3. 

The exposure factor scales can also be 
used for calculating exposure for subjects 
which are predominantly one color in ac- 
cordance with the chart on the back of the 
rule. For instance, if the model in_ the 
above example is blue, expose .£8 X 5.2= 
4.2 secs. 

Having determined the exposure time for 
the diaphragm opening you are going t0 
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use, set the camera shutter for B (or bulb) 
and expose for that period of time by 
pressing the shutter release cable button at 
the beginning and releasing it at the con- 
clusion of the exposure period. The passage 
of time can be determined by observing 
the second hand of an electric clock or a 
wrist watch, although a satisfactory and less 
distracting method is by counting. After a 


little practice, rhythm in the counting 
method, “on-one-thou-sand, one-one-thou- 
sand, two-one-thou-sand, three,” etc., can 


‘ be acquired so that accuracy within 5 or 
| 19% is possible. This will be found quite 


satisfactory for time-exposure photographs. 
To close the shutter at the even seconds, 
release the cable button at “one,” “two” or 
“three” and so on. For fourth, half or three- 
fourths seconds, release at “one,” “thou” 
or “sand” respectively. 

The T setting of the shutter can be used 
for time exposures, but requires depres- 
sion of the shutter lever or button at the 
beginning of the exposure period and a 
similar operation at its conclusion. It is 
easy to forget the second operation and 


leave the shutter open after taking a pic- | 


ture, spoiling several pictures before you 
discover that the shutter is open when it 
should be closed and closed when it should 
be open. There is also more chance to 
move the camera while the shutter is open 


» and cause the picture to blur. The B set- 


ting is therefore recommended. Some cam- 


| eras have only a shutter operating lever 


while others have both this lever and a 
cable release socket. Use of the cable is 


| best, of course, because it is flexible and 





movements do not affect the camera. 

For greatest efficiency in the taking of 
model portraits, a definite step-by-step 
procedure should be followed. A suggested 
outline of steps is this: 

(1) Place subject and camera. 

(2) Adjust lights. 

(3) Focus subject in view finder (camera 
vertical and links down). 

(4) Measure distance to one-third focus 
point on subject and move camera toward 
or away from subject until measured dis- 
tance is equal to the nearest distance listed 
on your Lens Chart. 

(5) Add supplemental lens if indicated. 

(6) Recheck focus in view finder. 

(7) Correct for parallax (links up). 

(8) Swing camera, if horizontal picture to 
be taken. 

(9) Add wattage of main light and one- 
half wattage of auxiliary lights. 

(10) Calculate exposure on Exposure 
Slide Rule and additional or less exposure 
if exposure factors are to be used. 

(11) Expose film for determined period. 

(12) Wind film for next picture. 

In order to progressively improve your 
pictures, keep a record of the various fac- 
tors involved in the taking of each shot, 
then compare the records and the pictures 
after they are printed. A temporary record 
sheet is shown on page 50, November, 1949, 
MA.N., to be filled out at the time of tak- 
ing the pictures. The information can be 
transferred to the back of each picture after 
printing. The record mask shown at lower 
left of this same illustration will be found 
handy for this purpose. It is formed of light 
cardboard in the shape of a pocket to slip 
over the upper left corner of the print and 
has labeled openings through which the 
data is written on the print. Lay the print 
oa smooth hard surface and use a pen or 
a soft pencil and light pressure to avoid 
marring the finish on the front of the print. 


When making two or more exposures of | 


the same subject with the same camera 
setting, as when exposing for slide rule 
timing, and twice and one-half that time, 
and/or when different stops are used to 
compare depth of field, the additional pic- 
lures can be distinguished from the first 
one by placing an inconspicuous object 
(such as a punching from a paper punch) 
wn the model or its support in various po- 
sitions and noting this on the temporary 
tecord sheet. 

An example of a record sheet is illus- 
tated on page 32 of this issue. A study of 
tt will show the paper punching note and 
will also suggest various comparisons of 
value for your particular purposes. A few 
Special comments may be helpful. Refer- 
ting to pictures 1 and 2 on the record sheet, 
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FROM THE WORLD’S FIRST, LARGEST, BEST EQUIPPED 





RACING FUEL LABORATORIES 





. 


Peak performance is impossible 
unless fuel is selected with 
proper regard for engine com- 
pression ratio and atmospheric 
conditions. More than 6,000 
tests by leading oil company 
and independent fuel engineers 
confirm this fact. That is why 
Francisco Laboratories, the 
world’s first, largest and best 
equipped racing fuel laborato- 





ries, has always produced a 


complete line of acclimatized 
fuels tailored to the require- 
ments of engines in various 
compression ranges. 

There could be no better proof 
of the soundness of this policy 
than the more than 100 official 
world’s speed records which 
have been made with Francisco 
fuels. 


If it were possible to produce a single fuel that would deliver top 
performance under all conditions, FRANCISCO LABORATORIES 
would do it. Its experience in the field of racing fuels is unequalled. 


Ask your dealer or write direct for free literature 
that takes the guesswork out of fuel selection, tells 
you how to make your own fuel tests and helps you 
get the most from your engine under any conditions. 


FRANCISCO LABORATORIES 






3787 GRIFFITH VIEW DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 








6 MODELS 
EACH SERIES 





your BEST buy 
at 10 and 25¢ 





GUNN «ROSS CHEMICAL & MFG. CO., 8459 MELVILLE STREET, DETROIT 17, MICHIGAN 
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MOD-KRAFF has 
the LEADING 
LINES..... 


[7 write for Prices and 
Discounts on Your Let- 
terhead. No Retail 
Mail Orders Accepted. 


M2? Kraft © 


840 Union St.,New Orleans 12, La. 


MODEL 


BUILDERS SAW 


BLADE .008 THICK 

















Blade is of finest 


quality steel, thin as a 

razor. Built to last a _ life 

time. A precision modeler's saw for cutting 
wood or metal. Cuts smooth and square, 


leaves no chipped or ragged edges. 


See your dealer TO-DAY! 
Or send only $1.00 and we will ship postpaid. 
Dealers Write. 


WESTERN ARIZONA SALES 
8841 N. Central 
Phoenix, Arizona 


JETEX 


The Smallest 
Jet Engine 
in the world 


Build and fly true 
scale models of jet 
planes. Perfect for 
tlying wings, push- 
experimental 

boats and 

Cheapest 
form of flying in 
long run. 
Nothing to wear, instant starting, constant thrust, 
no propellers to break. Easy to install and use. 


NEW! SETEX ad “ourrit” $1.95 











oy 





thr a st, 3” long. 15 secs, 







Le | plane, Specifications— 
on. Wt. .6 oz., Length 214”, 
mplete outfit $4.50 
twice as powerful, take 
ower for '9 min, Specif 
20 to 30 secs,, Wt, 1.1 
Fuel Wt 35 oz. Complete 
5.95 





for competition Take i, 2 

duratio on z ahrust, wt. 

1% Fuel Vt 4 oz, 
$8 

starter beni 
50—$1.0 

c, Be tieley’ s Sin- 





Jet & ee, dere. FRO & Parither, ea, $1. 
tter Hobby Shops and selected jobbers and 


MODEL pee HOBBIES, INC. 


8 
POLK Bep?. MA-3-0, 314 Fifth Ave., N.Y.1 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 





the exposure for No. 1 is 10 secs. When 10 
secs. on the slide of your exposure slide 
rule is opposite f/45 on the body of the 
rule, the secorids for f/8 can’t be read so 
align 5 secs. with £/45, read 3/4 secs. (ap- 
proximately) opposite f/8 and divide by 2 
to get an answer of 3/8 secs. To time the 
shutter for 3/8 secs. adjust to 1/25 second 
and operate the cable release 9 or 10 times 
without moving the camera. The E F" of 
1.4 for pictures 1 and 2 is used for bellows 
extension to 3’ on the focusing scale as 
charted in last month's article. 


For picture 3, great depth of field is not 
required, as was the case for a model 
plane such as picture No. 1, when the 


model had a 15” wingspread and was only 
21-3/4” from the lens; £/32 was therefore 
used. No. 5 was - experimental shot to 
compare with No. 4 and determine which 
picture came out with the best background. 
No. 5 won, as it eliminated shadows that 
showed up in No. 

Picture No. 6 was a double exposure to 
show the engine mount in its two different 
positions in the same picture. Total ex- 
posure was increased to about 1-1/2 times 
the indicated exposure of 2 secs. and each 
of the exposures was three-fourths the in- 
dicated exposure so that both exposures 
had equal prominence. If it is desirable to 
make one exposure more prominent than 
the other, timing can be changed to 2 secs. 
down and 1 second back which would give 
a prominence ratio of 2:1, or 2-1/4 secs. 
down and 3/4 secs. back for a 3:1 ratio 
and so on. Whenever possible have a black 
background for the movable part of the 
model in both of its positions. This will 
result in the separate exposures of the mov- 
able part coming out with maximum clar- 
ity. If you want to take a trick shot of a 
model, making it “twins” or “triplets,” use 
a black background and take a series of 
full time exposures with the model in 
different non-overlapping positions. 

After all the foregoing suggestions re- 
garding correct exposure, there is one val- 
uable bit of advice that the would-be pho- 
tographer should heed: there is no substi- 
tute for experience. We have been speaking 
of exposure that is most nearly correct for 
a subject having average light and dark 
areas. Actually, what is sufficient for the 
light areas is not enough for the dark areas 
if there is a great deal of difference in the 
light reflected from the two. So, exposure is 
at most a compromise between enough for 
the dark portions, without being too much 
for the light. It is evident, therefore, that 
only through experience can one attain pro- 
ficiency. Careful ae net ae of the sugges- 
tions and accurate use of the mechanical 
aids described will go a long way in help- 
ing the reader to attain such expertness 
quickly. 

The accompanying picture of the record 
sheet itself rates a few comments. It is an 
example of “copying” which applies to pic- 
tures, as well as handwriting and typed 
or printed pages. Lighting should be “flat” 
—that is, two lights at approximate angles 
of 45° and “balanced.” To test balance, hold 
a pencil against the exact center point of 
the copy at right angles to it and then ad- 
just the lights until the two shadows of the 
pencil lie along the same straight line and 
are of equal intensity. Copying is done most 
readily by placing the copy on a horizontal 
surface and pointing the camera straight 
down. To avoid converging edges and lines 
as in the picture. cover the copy with a 
pane of glass and to insure parallel lines 
aline the axis of the lens at right angles 
to the exact center of the copy. Ground 
glass focusing is better for copying, as all 
these points to watch appear on the glass, 
and adjustments can be made accordingly. 

While this is the last of the series of 
“Model Portraiture” articles, it is to be 
hoped that interested readers will save the 
series as they will find them very useful in 
connection with the making and using of 
photographic equipment. 





The Gull 


(Continued from page 31) 


ings. The landing gear wire is a U-shaped 
affair about 2” long with upturned ends of 
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about a half inch. Make from .025” music 
wire. 

Covering: The original model was covered 
with lightweight red silkspan. Red was 
chosen because of its excellent visibility, 
both on the ground and in the air. The 
nacelle was covered with yellow paper. Be 
sure to have the grain of the paper running 
parallel to the main spar. Water spray and 
let dry. Dope with plasticized dope—that is, 
mix about three drops of castor oil per 
ounce of dope. Apply a coat of dope to the 
rudder. Fuelproof the plane. A little care 
used while doping to insure that no warp- 
ing takes place will be well worth the time 
spent. If warps are present, other than the 
7-1/2-degree washout, twist the wing to the 
new position while the covering is still wet 
and hold there until the covering pulls 
tight. 

Flying Instructions: Attach the rudder to 
the wing by running a rubber band through 
the hole in E, over the wing, and then on 
to G. The plane should balance about 1 2” 
behind the main wing spar. Test glide, 
preferably in a grassy field. If the plane is 
nose heavy, it may be corrected by: turn- 
ing the elevators up, adding clay to the end 
of the rudder, or by removing some of the 
washout from the wings. This may be done 
by quickly brushing a coat of thinner on 
the wing to loosen the paper, and then 
twisting the wing until the paper sets again, 
If the plane is tail heavy, the opposite pro- 
cedure should be used. 

Use the rudder to obtain a turn in the 
glide in preference to using the elevators 
as ailerons. Offset the thrust line as neces- 
sary to obtain a climbing turn opposite to 
that of the glide. The Gull appears to have 

large amount of downthrust, but this is 
mostly an optical illusion. Downthrust is 
usually measured from a line parallel to the 
stabilizer chord line which on the Gull is 
the wing tips. The eye, however, tends to 
measure it from the wing center section 
which puts the apparent downthrust in er- 
ror by 7-1/2°. The original gave best results 
with a left climb and a right glide. 

You will find the Gull a sturdy, consistent 
performer. Try this plane and see for your- 
self the advantages of a flying wing. Happy 
flying! 





Scrap Box 


(Continued from page 9) 

6-1/2 min. on its large tank, the ship van- 
ished into the clouds. Pederson has ten 
club member witnesses. Following this, we 
hear that an angry paragraph appeared in 
one of their national daily papers. Accord- 
ing to this front-page story, a full-size 
twin-engine plane was “attacked” while 
flying at 2,000’ by a C/L model, trailing 
wires and a handle. The pilot of the air 
liner had to take evasive action. 

Which reminds us that the same thing 
happened over Long Island recently. Well, 
anyhow, some kind of a model was seen by 
an air liner and when the pilot mentioned 
the experience to the control tower oper- 
ator that worthy objected that “he hadn't 
even checked in.” But here’s a better story 
yet. 

A Beginner walks into a Birmingham 
(England) model shop and wants to buy a 
Diesel. He is very careful to find out every- 
thing about it, notes particulars on various 
fuels, approximate settings, learns all about 
the innards, contra-piston adjustments, 
needle valve and, by the time he leaves the 
shop he knows everything that is to be 
known about that engine. This particular 
engine has a pulley integral with the spin- 
ner and he is told how to use a cord for 
easy starting on the bench. 

Several days later he returns to the shop, 
brokenhearted. He figured it would be s0 
easy but all his attempts at starting had 
failed. So they go through the works again. 
How about fuel? How about settings? 
Everything had been done properly. 

“What size propeller did you use,” asks 
the perplexed proprietor. 

Says the modeler, “Oh! do I have to have 
a propeller on it?” 

Take away that free subscription 0 
M.A.N. for the best tall but true story of 
the month, Brian Hewitt. 
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Air Engines 


Campus A-100 w tank 5.95 
came Bee w /tank 4.95 
0.K. CO2 4.95 
Jetex Engines 
Jetex 200 oe 6.50 
jetex 100 4.95 
Control Line Kits 
Hell-Razor (D) 6.95 
‘The Chief (C) 5.95 
*Joker (C) 5.45 
*Casalaire (C) 75 
Madman, Sr. (C) 10.00 
Super-Duper Zilch (C) 5.95 
Stuntwagon (C) 7.50 
Key (B-C) 4.95 
AJ. Fireball (B-C) 
Waco (B-C) 


Howard Pete (B-C) 
Monocoupe (B-C) 
Mr, Mulligan (B-C) 
Fly. Station Wagon (B-C) 
Sky Box Trainer (B-C 
Super Sky-Box (B-C) 
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RESCENT COMBS CALIFORNIA for Top Modeler Supplies 


The best in California merchandise is “screened” for you by CRESCENT 
Model Shop from among the many fine items produced by nationally 
known manufacturers. CRESCENT individually inspects every item and 
ships to you by return mail. For approved and guaranteed model sup- 
plies, with 15-day return privilege, depend on CRESCENT ... 
CRESCENT is famous for combing the Golden State for the best buys 
in model merchandise. . . . 





OHLSSON & RICE 


windshield— 
steering 


tank — specially 
designed 
mobile engine— 
in car, or avail- 
able for 
installation. 












Model Midget Car 


Get realistic “big track” thrills » 
with this model midget racer 

that has all the features! 

Details galore 


wheel 
built-in gas 


auto- 





Car Only 


$5-95 
$49°% 


later Car Complete 


with Engine 





Rollerized for heavy duty performance— 
Rotarized for fuel-thrifty operation 


Revolutionized for added speed and stamina! 





O &R “19” De Luxe Engine 

















MEN! “Special 
orders under $2.00 in U.S.A, 
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The finest model engine built—for Clas flying— 
easy to start—dependable—for beginner or expert 
alike. 
E ° if $ -95 
ngine Pak 
Glow Plug 10°° 
Assembled 
Standard 1 1° 
Ignition 
*Zeek (A-B) 4.95 3 s x 
Zipper (A) 2.50 3 fo Racing 
Powerhouse (A) 3.95 stntant’ Giow Plug . 85 
*Spitfire Giow Plug -49 
* * Arden Glow Plug 8s 
“AA Free Flight Kits Champion Glow Piug 75 
$ 4 35 *Firecracker C 2:75 
sive Fw 33 iés *Competitor Coil 1.95 
*Small Fry 1.25 Aero Ft. Wt. Coil 2.50 
*Bambino .95 Aero Quality Coil 3.00 
Profile Powerhouse 1.00 Aero Condenser 35 
Powerhouse ‘‘3 1.50 Metal Condenser .30 
Cleve. Minnow 1.00 *Booster Piu ug & Socket 50 
The Shadow 1.50 Toagle Switc ; .50 
Baby Phoenix 1.75 Slide Switen” 25 
Neopreme Tubing 
; 32” O.D. . Ft -20 
Accessories 3 16” O.D. Ft ‘20 
U-Reely Control es 1 4” 0.0 Ft 20 
U-Reely Remoto 12.50 Ignition Wire Ft 03 
Metal Reel 25 Silkspan OO os 
*Plastic Control Handie oes 75 Siikspan GM -10 
*Wood Reel 6 50 Wet Strength Tissue—Red 
*Wood Handle 50 Yellow, Biue Sheet 10 
*2-521/2' Stranded wire 2.75 Jap Tissue (White) os 
*2-60’ Stranded w 2.95 Eimic Timer (Diesel orign.) 1.85 
*2-70' Stranded wire 3.25 D-E Fuel Shut-off 1.00 
*2-3' Leads Ins eoceee .40 *Austin Timer 1.50 
Spark Plugs (all sizes).. 50 *Baby Timer 1.50 
*O0&6&R Economy Glow Pliug.... -30 *Fiex Needle Valv 1.00 
*O&R Glow Baan GID cosscnces 65 Universal Needle Valve .50 
‘KEB Infa *Battery Box (al! sizes) 40 
iy 4 ‘Spitnre” *Lucite 4-pence! 75 
"Ok *Strap Hinges .20 
14 My *Cloth Hinges (8) 12 
1/4~x 32 Racing *Bell Crank (Lg.-Sm.) 25 
; ! 
Order Prepaid now and get your catalog FREE! 
Send remittance in full—we will pay postage. insurance, handling. Minimum order $1.00. California 
residents please include 3 ales Tax. ).D.—Send just $1, we will ship collect same day. SERVICE 








Handling —No - prepaid A.P.O, and F.P.O. orders, 15¢c postage on all 


reseent 


~ MODEL SHOP 
5620 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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Buy NOW 
by MAIL 
from CRESCENT 


*Contro! Horn 25 











*O&R 6O Metal Fuel Tank 1.75 
*OER 23 & 19 Fuel Tank 1.50 
*Master Stunt Tanks: 
Small 1.20 
Medium 1.25 
La > 1.50 
*Maeco T s 
Super 1x2x21/2 1.00 
td 2 BS 
Sp! axllqx2 75 
Utility 3/gx1x11 65 
*Baker Tiny Tank (K.D.) 35 
*Mart-Lee Mufflers 
Class A ( ) 1.95 
Class A & B (5") 2.95 
Class C & D (9"") 2.95 
Class 8-C-D 1/2") 2.95 
*Pow-Or-Team Props 45 
*Pow-Or-Pitch Props 35 
Tornado so 
*Babv Spitfire Prop 35 
**infant’’ Power Prop 25 
nap-or-Pack 35 
*O&R GO Rotary Vaive 6.00 
*OGR 23 Rotary Vaive 5.00 
*O&GR 6 oz. Fiywheel 25 
*OGR 934 0 Fiywheel 1.50 
*4-way plug wrench so 
*Glue Gun 75 
*Turbo Fuel r 8s 


Pr.) Airwheels— 
21/2" $2.50, 31/2" $3.00, 442 


$3. 
Semi - pneumatic — 2 85c, 21/2” 
oo. 3” 


$1.50 
Stream|ine—17 45c, 23% 60c. 
Balloon Spongewheel: % “ih 
25c, ig” 25c, 11/4” 30c, 13” 
30c, 11/2" 35c 
14" Engl sh Rubber 


2¥ec ft 
Tools 

Moto-Sander & Polisher 14.85 
Dreme! Moto-Tool +2 23.50 
Dremel! Moto-Tool =1 17.50 
Dremel Moto-Saw 5.85 
X-acto '49er 25.00 
XR-acto Chest 2 86 10.00 
X-acto Chest ze? 15.00 

Hobby Hand 1.25 
*Ungar Soldering Kit 2.25 


Gas-Powered Boat Kits 


Commander 8.50 

Vinyard Sedan Cr er 5.50 

Harco Cruiser 5.50 

Chris Craft 26 5.50 

Chris Craft Express 5.50 

Chris Craft Runabout 5.50 

Owens Fiagship 2 5.50 

Dumas Elec. Drive Unit 4.00 

Buckeye Jr 3.95 
feo Cruiser 4.95 

Elec. Drive Unit 4.00 

Misc. Boat Kits 

Marion Sprague 12 95 

City of New York 12 3.95 

Flying Cloud 12 3.95 

chooner Biuenose 22 3.75 
of Seas 23 3.75 

Cutty Sark 2 3.75 

Tug Boat 141 3.75 

Clermont 3.75 

troyer Preston 24 4.50 

Coast Guard Campbell 22 4.50 

Rev. Cutter Hamilton 22 4.50 

Privateer Rambler 2313/2 4.50 

Oi! Tar ker 29 2 4.50 

Constitution 22 6.00 
USS Ke carsarge 32 9.00 

Flying Clou 9.00 

Marion emacs 29 9.00 

Santa Mari 15.00 

Viking 9.00 

T-10 6.00 

Gertrude Thebaud 14.25 

Eico Cruisette 2 12.00 

Queen iz. w/elec. motor 4.95 

Reuh! Racing Yacht 8.95 

Racers 

*OGR Racer (w/engine) 19.95 

*O&R Racer (Less Engine) 5.95 

*McCoy Midget . 16.95 
(Complete w /engine) 

*Thimble Drome w engine: 
Lightning Bug .199 21.50 
DeLuxe Chrome Plated 25.00 
Champion .15 19.95 
DeLuxe Chrome Plated 23.50 
*Doodle Bug 9 19.95 
* DeLuxe Chrome Plated 23.50 
*T w engine) 12.95 

*Champion Tethe r Model 3.95 

*T Geared Drive Unit 3.95 

sAdapter for Drive Unit 1.95 

*Challenger, Jr 3.95 


Misc. Kits 
1900 Packard Roadster 
1903 Rambier 
1909 Mode! T Ford 


Stanley Steamer 


N @NROONKNNNWN 
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onestoga Wagon 


*Hansom Cab 1.50 
*Brougham 1.95 
*Horseless Carriage 1.50 
*Surrey w /fringe on top 1.75 
*Victoria w ‘calash top 2.35 
*Chuck Wagon 3.95 
*49’'er Burro 2.50 


*Covered Wagon 3.95 


*Stage Coach 3.95 
*Mexican Ox rt 2.25 
*Sportsman Convertibie 1.00 
*AVB Hot Rod 1.00 
*jV8 Hot Rod . 85 
*Jeepster : 1.00 
*DeLuxe Midget Racer 1.50 
*Wishing Well 1.95 
Constellation (plastic) 1.00 
Hawk F-84 (plastic) 1.00 
F-80C Shoot. Star (plastic) 1.00 
Republic Seabee (Plastic) 1.00 
*Skyrocket (Plastic) 1.50 
*Globemaster (Plastic) 2.00 
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PLASTIC 


COMPLETELY PREFABRICATED aeons 


HULL a BRASS 
CARVED FLYWHEEL 


GAS TANK MATERIAL, BOLTS, 
PL SCREWS, NUTS, WASHERS AND 
BRIDLE CLIPS, PROPELLER, SHAFT AND HOUSING, BRAS 


WALL, DECALS, FLAG AND INSTRUCTIONS. 









LOOK! SCIENTIFIC’S NEW BUCKEYE JUNIOR’ 
SPEEDBOAT FOR ALL SMALL BORE ENGINES 





FOR ALL SMALL BORE ENGINES OF 
.020 TO .099 DISPLACEMENT CO2 
ENGINES OR ELECTRIC MOTORS 


GET THE THRILL OF YOUR LIFE 


WHEN YOU SEE THE BUCKEYE JR. 
RACE ALONG IN THE WATER. 


398 


100% 
COMPLETE KIT 


@ BUY FROM YOUR DEALER AND SAVE 15¢ MAIL CHARGE « 


s. SCIENTIFIC MODEL AIRPLANE CO. 


113 M3 MONROE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


RUBBER UNIVERSAL, DIE-CUT PLYWOOD FIRE- PROPELLER 

















The Citizen 


(Continued from page 27) 
carrying through from power to glide in 
what looks like a reasonably good, but not 
necessarily a perfect, transition. 

With the same 15-second timer setting, 
increase the power by moving the engine 
timer arm about 1/8” to a more advanced 
position. This should give sufficient climb 
to check many things. First, did the plane 
fly straight, turn slightly, or turn too tight, 
under power; second, did it show any stall- 
ing tendencies under power; third, was the 
glide fast, slow, straight or banked? These 
conditions frequently have to be analyzed 
in combinations. Here are some common 
examples: 

1. Stalls both in power and glide. Prob- 
ably due to too much incidence. However, 
be sure that the glide stalls were not the 
direct result of a complete stall that re- 
sulted when the engine died with the plane 
in a normal-climb nose high condition. It 
is safe to remove 1/16” incidence at a time 
from the wing; but only 1/32” at a time 
from the tail (though the tail is not con- 
cerned in this case). 

Mushy or stally climb followed by fast 
glide. Ship needs more incidence; engine 
more downthrust. If the glide is not dan- 
gerously fast, correct the thrust first and 
observe the result. Whereas combinations 
are involved, it is better to make single 
corrections and establish clear-cut effects. 

3. Straight power flight, but banked glide. 
The rudder must be moved with its neutral 
position actually killing the turn tendency. 
This, of course, will make the power flight 
bank in the other direction, and thrust 
corrections will have to be made accord- 
ingly. In this case it would be safe to an- 
ticipate the power turn by making a slight 
thrust offset beforehand. 

4. Straight glide but banked power flight. 
Lucky you! Add engine offset to straighten 
out power flight. 

5. Good glide but mushy or stally climb. 
Assuming straight flight, add downthrust. 
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If turn is involved, remove it first, for re- 
moval of a turn tends to make a ship more 
stally on straight flight. 

6. Fast power flight but slow glide. Too 
much downthrust. After removing down- 
thrust and checking results, the glide 
should be corrected separately. 

Keep in mind that straight flight is a 
matter of obtaining straight glide first; then 
straight power flight by means of offset 
thrust. Reasonably straight power flight is 
obtained in the same rough kind of way 
that a sculptor chisels out a statue. It is 
not vital that flight be arrow true at this 
stage; very moderate departures from the 
straight can still be permitted. The aim is 
to arrive at the radio stage with a ship 
that can respond well enough to give you 
control over the whole flight. Turning ten- 
dencies in one direction always built up 
control response on one side, and weaken 
it on the other. As a beginner, you can be 
rattled out of control by an unexpected 
spin. Okay, you recover it by using oppo- 
site rudder. So there is the ship, stalled 
nose high on recovery 15’ off the ground. 
We've done it! 

Now, the plane is approximately adjusted 
and you are ready for radio control. If you 
had been experienced, this flying might 
have been assisted with the radio in place, 
though this is tricky with a new, original 
design. In your case, the radio is put in 
and the simulated radio ballast removed. 
What do you do now? 

In the writer’s experience an engine run 
of 30 secs. is good for first R.C. tests. If the 
open area is really large, 45 secs. is better 
because you can wait longer before initial 
use of the rudder. While the experienced 
man might use rudder close to the ground 
—since he can react more quickly and do 
the proper thing if something goes wrong 
—it is better to wait until the ship is out 
about 15-20 secs. before trying rudder. Most 
often, the flier leaves his rudder in neutral 
with the right-rudder position coming up 
on first use of the button. 

The kind of response you might get de- 


pends entirely on the amount of rudder 
area, its degree of movement, the speed 
of the plane, and even the amount of slip. 
stream, which depends on the prop. A plane 
with mild response may come on around 
a full turn without losing altitude, while 
one with extreme response will flip over 
and be in a power spiral in less than half 
a turn. If the plane is being flown with too 
much throttle, this wind-in can occur as 
quickly as a thunderclap. This is particy- 
larly true of new designs being tested for 
the first time; in the case of the Citizen, 
one-third of the original rudder area was 
removed and about half its movement was 
eliminated, therefore it is very unlikely 
that anything dangerous will result. , 





So, you press the transmitter button. The | 


ship begins to turn to the right. What you 
can do now depends on how much cleared 
area you have. You can press the button 
immediately to get back to neutral, then 


| tentatively try a very short turn to the 


left, etc., until power dies. You probably 
won't put the ship down anywhere nearby, 
If you have only a small cleared area, leave 
the plane in the turn until you see it is 
beginning to head back toward you (unless 
it begins to dive), then press the button 
once to get back in neutral. The ship may 
not fly exactly straight—for your adjust- 
ments are perfected from here on over 
many dozens of flights—so anticipate the 
unexpected. The plane probably will begin 
a mild turn on its own. Remember that the 
rudder is in neutral with left rudder next. 
If the ship begins to turn to the left, you 
can’t keep left rudder on, so you have to 
send your rudder quickly through left, 
back through neutral, then to the right. If 
the ship turns right, your rudder can go 
to the next position which is left. To tell 
you what to do all through a mythical 
flight is impossible, but the above is the 
typical beginning. 

Now we'll let you in on something. After 
many months of R.C. flying, during which 
there always was a terrible feeling of panic 
and desperation when the sequence slipped 
in our “think box,” we caught wise to the 
fact that the plane could be flown without 
attention to sequence, in an emergency. 
You can never make a mistake by pressing 
the button once. For example, suppose the 
plane being tested flips over in the bank 
and begins to wind down. Press the button 
once and the neutral rudder will permit 
a gradual recovery. If that isn’t enough, 
press it again and the ship will come round 
and climb. If the plane is flying straight 


and you don’t know which way it will turn, | 


and you fear doing anything, press the but- 
ton. It will begin to turn. You'll always 
know that after a turn, neutral is next. 
Any time the sequence is forgotten fool 
around ‘til the plane goes straight, then 
press the button to see which way the next 
turn goes and you are in business again. 
The cure, actually, is a forced relaxation. 
In all emergencies now, we follow the do- 
anything school of thought. 

Make at least a dozen of those short 30- 
and 45-second power flights, getting the 
feel of things, building up confidence. One 
minute under power is a long time in the 
air, and 2-1/2 min. is a century to the “in- 
termediate” pilot. Five minutes is king size 
and only the adventurous or the practiced 
venture on for 10 and 15 min. Properly ad- 
justed and flown on low power, the Citizen 
will gain about’ 50’ of altitude a minute. 
When its tank empties it will be at least 
350’ in the air. ‘ 

Something they don’t warn you about i 
the strategy of each flight which begins 
cook as soon as the ship is airborne. You 
will find yourself wondering at all times 
how to keep the plane near you; how to g¢! 
it back from wherever the engine dies; 
how to keep it headed into the wind, ! 
any, without striking obstacles by falling 
short or overshooting. These short flights 
will give you that sense and, at the same 
time, will permit final adjustments to &¢ 
a straight-as-a-die glide, straight powé! 
moderate climb, and the correct contro 
response. You may decide later to increa® 
or decrease rudder effect. Trimmed ant 
equipped as described the Citizen will n0 
spin, but will spiral in tight circles; ev@ 
in full rudder in the glide going throug 
several turns of a spiral, it will not hit 
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steeply enough to smash the plane. It will 
cartwheel but the wing surfaces detach; 
and it is doubtful if damage will result. 
The original has spiraled into woods, fences, 
and bare ground with little damage. Rudder 
effect is increased by bending down the 
wire arm attached to the rudder where it 
enters the linkage. Do not exceed the eight 
o'clock position on the ignition spark arm 
unless the ship refuses to climb as built, 
or because of a worn engine. 

No one can teach you how to fly radio 
control. It is suggested that you get a friend 
to help you indoors with a pre-flight rou- 
tine some evening. You take the transmit- 
ter and with your eyes shut try to control 
the plane as he describes its maneuvers. 
Have him call a maneuver to you, then as 
he sees the rudder move he can pick up 
your errors or go on to say what the ma- 
chine probably is doing as a result; then 
you struggle with that situation. We spent 
our first evening after the ship was finished 
doing this (and once spun into the kitchen 
oor!) 

It is from the out-of-control flights that 
experience can be passed on. All our out- 
of-control flights— which have averaged 
about a mile—have occurred because of 
faults in adjustments and very infrequent- 
ly due to malfunctioning in the model. 

After our first three successful 30-second 
motor run flights, the timer was set for four 
minutes on our first R.C. airplane. In the 
enthusiasm, the engine timer probably was 
advanced. Anyway, the ship climbed in 
tight left circles and made a beautiful du- 
ration flight as a free flight job. What had 
we done? First, we had varied the power 
drastically—when the success of this kind 
of flying depends on not varying anything 
unless adjustments dictate it. Second, we 
had not waited until we had had adequate 
experience. It looked so simple. The engine 
run was long enough for an expert. Excess 
climb, resulting from the slow trim of the 
plane for that power, made it impossible 
for the rudder to get the plane out of a 
left turn in the climb. This happened on 
two other occasions before we even realized 
that the radio wasn’t failing, as we had 
supposed! 

After we had progressed to being able to 
steer the ship around a pattern without 
losing it on a windy day, an out-of-control 
fight occurred with shocking suddenness. 
The plane was gliding across wind, from 
which position we attempted to turn it up- 
wind for the approach and landing. The 
rudder was applied but nothing happened. 
After the plane continued straight across 
wind for about 100’, it was assumed that a 
mistake had been made in sequence. Glid- 
ing straight—the rudder must be neutral! 
So we gave it one rudder pulse to come 
over to what we thought would be left rud- 
der, and the plane instantly banked the 
opposite way and sped down wind like a 
bullet out of a gun. It was a quarter mile 
away before we remembered to do any- 
thing, pressed the button once, and the ship 
headed back for an “in-sight” landing. 

Ina wind, more rudder action is required. 
Even with sufficient rudder area there can 
be a delay of many seconds before a plane 
will turn from cross wind into the wind. 
Not realizing this, we had called for left 
rudder, when actually it was already in 
left, so that the control surface then went 
to neutral. This was not enough to hold the 
plane cross wind and it turned away. When 
we pressed the button with the ship a 
quarter mile out, the rudder went to right 
and she headed back. 

Winds are dangerous. Not only do they 
pick up as the model ascends—we had that 
appen with no wind on the ground after 
the wind died at sunset—but a ship can do 
Strange things in the wind. For instance, a 
turn under power into the wind may be 
half completed when the engine dies. The 
Plane is apt then to whip off in a wild 
down-wind turn in the opposite direction. 
Once we passed between trees, under wires, 
hit in a road and bounced over a fence— 
and the plane had been only seconds from 
safety. Stay out of the wind. Any sequence 
difficulties or missed signals at altitude in 
awind may get the plane so far down wind 
that you have trouble telling what it is 
doing. You have to see a plane clearly to 
tell what it is really doing on every signal. 
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Keep it up wind if possible and spin or 
spiral down whenever altitude gets exces- 
sive. 

Virtually all our lost flights resulted from 
poor turn adjustment or poor longitudinal 
trim. You must have rather flat power 
flights with gradual climb, and altitude in- 
creasing slowly because of time in the air. 
The typical free flight adjuster is apt to try 
a climb at too high a nose angle. The ship 
gets too high, is hard to see clearly, and it 
may “stick” in a left climbing turn, due to 
inability of the rudder to overcome torque 
at the low flight speed. We muffed many 
flights before catching on to this. Poor turn 
adjustment, with a strong turn to one side 
and a weak turn to the other is too often 
accepted until some wind is encountered. 
Then it becomes impossible to hold the 
plane into the wind and the ship gets fur- 
ther away on every circle. The strong turn 
will whip it around quickly into the wind 
but the opposite rudder proves too weak 
to keep the heading and eventually the 
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plane begins another turn. Make it a habit 
to observe the kind of turns you are get- 
ting on every flight. Note: if the ship is 
flying straight in neutral, and if it glides 
straight. Begin to worry any time the model 
seems sluggish in coming around to one 
side or the other. That’s a built-in out-of- 
control flight waiting to happen. 

One fault in our Citizen—not necessary in 
yours—is a slight bit of whip in the rudder 
linkage. This is due to too much play in 
the parts. As a result, the plane has the 
odd characteristic of stopping its rudder 
at different places for neutral, depending 
on which way the rudder was last moved. 
The plane holds neutral when right rudder 
is coming up, but when left rudder is next, 
the “neutral” position permits a barely per- 
ceptible turn away from straight toward 
the left. - a 

In one important respect the design of a 
radio control model closely resembles full 
scale. While an R.C. ship will perform well, 
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it is always possible with time to make fur- 
ther improvements in maneuvering charac- 
teristics so that the model undergoes con- 
tinual refinements. Conversely, after some 
7 or 100 flights, shortcomings of any par- 
ticular design are revealed. Because radio 
models will come into their own before 
long the writer would like to pass along the 
results of further experiments with the 
Citizen. 

It has been found that the ideal power 
plant for easy handling is an .099, rather 
than a .199. It was also discovered that, 
whereas the .099 failed to produce climb on 
a flat pitch prop at high revs, it is capable 
of forcing zooms, and stalls and steady 
climb to about 500’ over 5 to 7 min. of 
flying (which is more than enough) when 
equipped with a Tornado Sport 9-4 pro- 
peller. Power Mist is being used in a rather 
small Anyway stunt tank set on edge and 
giving about a five- to six-minute engine 
run. An Austin timer and fuel shut-off has 
been attached to the firewall beneath the 
engine. 

Removal of coil and battery, etc., has 
resulted in startling changes. First, due to 
nose light trim, all the packing for inci- 
dence has been removed (about 3/16”) and 
1/16” negative has been removed from the 
stab. The over-all drag is thus greatly re- 
duced permitting the smaller engine to do 
a most satisfactory job. The .099, due to 
higher rpm requires double the right thrust 
shown for the .199 and, due to less power, 
requires almost double the downthrust of 
the .199. The rudder has been reduced to 
%” width at the base, and has about 14” 
movement to right and left. 

Since the ship tends to overbank in the 
turns (from the standpoint of the ideal 
contest machine)—without, at the same 
time, spiralling tightly—this overbanking 
and dive in a 180 to 360° turn always fol- 
lowed by a slight zoom on recovery, is the 
result of the profile of the fuselage and 
could be improved by raising the rear of 
the fuselage with the stab about 2” higher 
than at present; by lengthening the moment 
arm to one-half span. Also, while the Citi- 
zen flies well in the wind its ability to 
glide straight into the wind from far out 
might be improved. This will result from 
a longer moment arm and the addition of 
vertical tail area, up to 15% total of the 
wing area. 

Present 
worked out to 


loadings with the .099 have 
16% oz. for the wing per 
square foot and 565 power loading. The 
machine is ideal now from the point of 
view of power and its glide is as slow as 
one dares use without risking thermals 
(due to the thick Gottingen section). With 
Aerotrol, or any equipment using light 
batteries, these loadings will be sizeably 
reduced. Rudevator would produce perfect 
turns without design changes. 

These things usually remain designers 
secrets but to further R.C. design, the 
writer would like to suggest that twin rud- 
ders placed outside the slipstream, but well 
above the ground, would cut down on an- 
noying differences (on most models) in 
rudder action between power-on and 
power-off. For automatic take-offs, a trike 
gear with plenty of shock absorbing action 
on the nose wheel would be desirable. 
Lastly, a number of radio control fliers 
have found that the addition of a belly fin 
has corrected bad banking tendencies. This 
indicates the desirability of low bellied de- 
signs in keeping with the CLA theory. 
While CLA is unimportant in contest free 
flights it is vital where smooth turns and 
banks are required. 





. 
Reliable Escapements 
(Continued from page 23) 

thick, as this will provide more material for 
forging the lugs with a peening hammer. 
Three drills are needed; a £59, a #43, and a 
#50 for the #2-56 tap. When drilling the 
pivot holes make sure they are aligned per- 
fectly 

Item 4. Finding a suitable aluminum alloy 
for this part is the biggest snag. Aluminum 
and its alloys, as you probably know, have 
characteristics ranging all the way from a 
lead-like softness to the hardness and 
strength of mild steel. You could tie a %” 
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rod of 1-SO into a knot with ease, but even | 


Charles Atlas might be excused if he per- 
spired gently as he did the same to a piece 
of 75-S. Well! that is by the way. The ideal 
alloy is 3-S'%2H. It will take a sharp bend 
without cracking and is strong enough to 
remain rigid after forming. Going to the 
grap bin again, several alloys may be 
found. As they will hardly be marked, the 
best thing is to test them by making sharp 
bends and feeling for rigidity. The “strong 
alloys’ 17ST or 24ST, sometimes known as 
duraluminum, will not take sharp bends 
without cracking. If that is all that can be 
obtained, make the bends with generous 
radii and allow for this when cutting the 
blank. 

Jrnem 5. I must warn you that I am almost 
completely ignorant on electrical matters. 
The coil detailed on the drawing may cer- 
tainly not be the best possible. I can only 
say that of the more than fifty I have 
wound with various sizes of wire, more or 
less turns, and different core sizes, this was 
best. I didn’t have a suitable piece of soft 
iron for the core so I used a 6” nail instead. 
The nail was thrust into a glowing heap 
of coals in the furnace and left there over- 
night to cool. In the morning it was re- 
moved from the ashes, in its softest state 
I am sure. A portion of the nail was 
chucked in a hand drill, which was clamped 
ina vise, and turned down to specifications 
with files. The end of the core was drilled 
and tapped with a #2-56 thread. The fiber 
discs were a tight fit on the core. 

To wind the coil; the discs were slipped 
onto the core, a #2-56 machine screw, with 
the head cut off, was used as the shank to 
be chucked in a hand drill. With the drill 
clamped in a vise, 150 turns of #26 ena- 
melled copper wire were carefully wound 
in place. 

Irem 6. This was made from .01” control 
line wire and needs no explanation. Just be 
sure that coiled portion fits loosely over the 
armature pivot. 

AsseEMBLY. Mount wheel (1) and bracket 
(3) on the base (4). Using ITEem 3 as a guide, 
drill through the base for the armature 
pivot. The pivot should just protrude 
through the back of the base in order to 
assure a rigidly held relationship between 
shaft and pivot centers. Mount pallet and 
cil. Get out the M.A.N. with Part 1 of 
these notes and start adjusting. The finished 
ecapement should give you precise and 
trouble-free service. I rather believe an oc- 
casional inspection; touching up for wear, 
and lubricating the shaft bearings and pivot 
holes, ete., is desirable. Pallets and escape 
teeth, should be lubricated very sparingly, 
if at all, and then only with a light smear 
of sewing machine oil. 

Ido hope you like this escapement and 


\ gt as much fun out of making it as I did. 





Flash 


(Continued from page 5) 
ubiquitous T-6 of World War II fame. The 
1-8 has a top speed of 292 mph. and a 
ceiling of 31,650’, which is the kind of per- 
lormance we accepted as tops for pre-World 
War II fighters (Curtiss P-36, Republic 
P-35, etc.). Air Force will also buy 12 ad- 
ditional Convair T-29 navigational trainers. 
These are military versions of the well- 
snown Convair Liner equipped with seats 
ior 14 student navigators and 4 instructors. 
HEAVY-DUTY transports fill the list of 
he Air Force this time with orders for 36 
more Douglas C-124, 14 more Boeing C-97 
and 53 more Fairchild C-119 transports. The 
Douglas Globemaster II (to distinguish it 
tom the famed C-74 Globemaster) recently 
made its first test flight and can carry a 
9,000-Ib. payload! The C-97 is the well- 
®own Boeing Stratocruiser of which 40 
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have already been ordered by the USAF. 
Boeing is nearing the end of its production 
line of 55 commercial Stratocruisers and the 
new Air Force order will keep the big 
four-engined jobs coming for at least two 
more years. The C-119 is the twin-boom 
Fairchild Packet but powered by two huge 
Pratt & Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major en- 
gines. 

ONE LONE additional order for a type 
not duplicated anywhere else is 11 Grum- 
man SA-16 air rescue amphibians, 32 of 
which have previously been ordered by the 
Air Force. The Grumman Albatross can 
carry 16 litters (a complete heavy bomber 
crew) after a rough-water take-off back to 
base at 225 mph. Air Force has standardized 
on this big amphibian and the new order 
brings to 63 the total number requested. 


IT IS IMPORTANT to remember that the 
program outlined above is not yet fixed and 
the final numbers of each type must await 
the outcome of the Senior Officer’s Board 
meeting. The plan has wandered all over 
the lot from a total of 1,335 aircraft under 
the Truman 48-Group program down to 
815 aircraft under Secretary Johnson’s pro- 
posed cut and back up to its present 1,070 
aircraft total. Where it will go from here, 


nobody knows. As for Naval Aviation pro- 
curement, nobody knows at this writing, 
since Johnson has asked the Navy to make 
deep cuts in its operation and the Navy 
plane-buying program is geared closely to 
the number of aircraft carriers it will be 
operating, which is determined by the num- 
ber of task groups, allowable personnel 
ceilings, etc., etc. 


IT NOW seems certain that the De Havil- 
land Comet jet air liner is going to see serv- 
ice in America! (Remember—America ex- 
tends all the way from the North to the 
South Pole!) Canadian Pacific Airlines has 
ordered two Comets for use on its Van- 
couver-Tokyo route. Scheduled for delivery 
late in 1951, the sleek liners will cruise at 
40,000’ at 500 mph, making the Vancouver- 
Tokyo run in 10 hrs., the Tokyo-Vancouver 
trip in eight! Meanwhile, BOAC is planning 
an elaborate flight test program with the 
new jet liner before deciding whether or 
not to place it on its trans-Atlantic route. 
U.S. air lines had better get busy! 


THE WORLD'S most powerful propeller- 
driven engine has been announced by the 
Allison Division, General Motors. The new 
Allison T-40 develops the astonishing out- 
put of 5,500 hp and is slated for instal- 





This view of the Fouga Cyclone was not available in time for our feature 


in the February Issue. 
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Note small landing wheel and added tip tanks 
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“PROFILE PUDDLE-JUMPER” 
Berkeley's midget size pre-fabricated sport- 
stunt model. 19" wingspan, for .020 to .049 
gas engines, and 3/16" bore COx engines. 
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National and International Stunt 


5 ounces complete. 


lines as short as 20 feet. 


pushrod. 






$1.25. 


performance of a “Zilch”. 


The first contest performing stunt controliner for 
.020 to .049 engines. Designed by JIM SAFTIG, 
Champ, 
“Mini-Zilch" has a 20!/," wingspan, weighs only 


the 


Simple to build, this kit is completely pre-fabric- 
ated. The faselage is built up from cutout sheet 
balsa parts; the tail is cut out of sheet, balsa; the 
wing has ready cut ribs, full span spar; the landing 
gear is ready made, with lightweight plywood 
wheels; complete genuine Jim Walker U-Control*. 
Hardware includes an aluminum bell-crank and 
elevator horn, cloth hinges and a formed wire 





O"SENOR’ 
PUDDLE- JUMPER” 


BASIC CONTROLINER TRAINER FOR 
.074 TO .23 ENGINES - 25'," SPAN 


This model was designed for quick and easy con- 
struction, Test flights proved it to be the easiest 
controliner to fly, regardess of power, On the very 
first flights you can do loops and wing-overs. After 
a few hours flying the “Senor Puddle Jumper,” 
you will be ready to advance to the championship 


TWO GREAT NEW 
PREFABRICATED 






This model makes indoor stunting possible. It can 
do the complete flight pattern of aerobatics on 









The kit is completely pre-fabricated; the fuselage 
is completely cut out ready for assembly; the wing 
has shaped and notched leading and trailing edges, 
shaped balsa tips. and cut out ribs; cut out sheet 
balsa tail: formed wire landing gear with rubber 
wheels and spade mounting bolts for easy attach- 
ment to the firewall; plastic bubble canopy; ply- 
wood firewall; complete Jim Walker U-Control*. 
Hardware includes an aluminum bell-crank and ele. 


vator horn, cloth hinges and formed wire pushrod. 


*Manufactured under license, Jim Walker 
“U-Control” Patent No. 2292416, and 
\ other patents pending. 


MAIL ORDERS: 
ovr tocol does not stock Berkeley kits, 
mail orders will be filled by Berkeley Model Sup- 
plies, 142 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 22, New 
York. include 25. packing and postage. 
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lation in the Convair XP5Y-1 flying 
boat. With four of these giant engines in- 
stalled, the new Navy flying boat will be 
the most powerful aircraft in the world (it’s 
22,000 hp just noses out the 21,000 hp of the 
Convair B-36 bomber!). The T-40 is actually 
two separate gas turbine engines linked to- 
gether through gearing at the nose to drive 
a single propeller installation (although 
counter-rotating propellers will be used), 
The T-40 is made up of two Allison T-38 
units, each rated at 2,750 hp. The T-38 is 
being installed in the Douglas XA2D-] 
Navy carrier-based attack plane and plans 
are well along for its installation in the 
Convair Liner and the Martin 2-0-2 com- 
mercial airliners. 

WE MAY YET see the huge Lockheed 
Constitution in commercial service. You 
will recall the Navy purchased two XR60-] 
transports from Lockheed but now finds 
them uneconomical to operate, not because 
of any lack of efficiency of the airplanes but 
because of the peculiarities of the Navy 
Fleet Logistics Support Wing in which the 
two aircraft were operated. As a result, the 
Navy has requested air lines to submit bids 
for a 5-year lease of the two 92-ton mon- 
sters, which are powered by four Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp Major engines but which 
were designed for turboprop engines, 
Originally slated for Pan American Air- 
ways, passenger versions of the plane could 
carry 180 persons in comfort at what Hall 
Hibbard, Lockheed Vice President-Engi- 
neering, calls “the lowest cost per ton-mile 
of any plane ever built.’ Only problem of 
an air line is obtaining CAA certification 
of the huge planes, but Lockheed believes 
this would be easy since they were origin- 
ally built to CAA requirements. If no air 
line claims the two big ships they will go 
to the Litchfield Park, Ariz., “boneyard” 
for surplus military aircraft. 

BEHIND THE SCENES the US. Air 
Force is pushing in-flight refueling for all 
it's worth. Following successful non-stop 
round-the-world flight of the Boeing B-i) 
Lucky Lady, which used the British-de- 
veloped Flight Refueling, Ltd. system, Air 
Force and Boeing developed a new rigid- 
line system for use in refueling B-29 and 
B-50 bombers through the nose. News of 
the successful in-flight .refueling of a Brit- 
ish Gloster Meteor resulted in the USAF 
rushing a Republic F-84 Thunderjet fighter 
across the Atlantic to Flight Refueling’s 
Tarrant, Rushton Base. The F-84 has been 
successfully refueled in flight by taking 
aboard fuel into its wing-tip tanks (since its 
nose contains an air intake, unlike that of 
the Meteor). Air Force is convinced that 
in-flight refueling is the answer to long- 
range bombardment problems together with 
those of the jet aircraft and is going ahead 
full-speed in a variety 
along this line. 

WHAT IS probably the world’s first 
double-deck helicopter, the Sikorsky XH-19 
has made numerous successful test flights. 
The new design features a large cargo com- 
partment with two-man crew quarters lo- 
cated above. The engine is mounted in the 
nose and the rotor above the crew compart- 
ment. Developed by the Air 
rescue/cargo/passenger utility, the new Si- 
korsky weighs about 7,000 Ibs. fully loaded 
and has a useful load of about 2,800 Ibs. It is 
powered by a 600-hp. Pratt & Whitney 
R-1340 Wasp engine. The engine is covered 
by large clam-shell doors in the nose that 
greatly simplify maintenance problems. Ai 
Force has ordered five of the new type and 
Sikorsky is distributing studies of a com- 
mercial passenger version. 


IT LOOKS AT this writing that one of } 


the biggest air line mergers in U:S. history 
may come off at long last. A Civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiner has recommende 
C.A.B. approval of the purchase of Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines (now owned _by 
American Airlines) by Pan American Ait- 
ways for $17,450,000 cash. The C.A.B. has 
opposed the merger for more than a yea 
because of its competitive effect on trans- 
Atlantic operations. TWA, only other trans | 
Atlantic operator, bitterly opposes_ the 
merger. Unlike most United States air lines, 
AOA has consistently shown a profit since 
its acquisition by American from American 
Export Lines shipping company. 
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“RITE-PITCH” Wins Everywhere.... 








MORE CONTEST WINNERS USE 


“RITE - PITCH” 


THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


C. M. 


Prop 11-8. 














Propellers 








REGULAR “RITE-PITCH” 
World's Finest Gas Model Propellers 


UNDISPUTED SUPREMACY! 
QUALITY UNSURPASS- 
ABLE! Sensational, new engin- 
gineering scoop! New 1950 
“RITE-PITCH” World's FIN- 
EST GAS MODEL PROPELL- 
ERS. Advanced 
proved! Tested. 


design! Im- 


NEW “RITE-PITCH” 
SUPER STUNT PROPELLERS 


Wide Blades, Square Tips for 
SUPREME PERFORMANCE 
IN STUNT FLYING !!! 





“RITE-PITCH” 
CO2 SPECIAL PROPELLERS 
Herki 
mer CO2 Motors. Same gene: 


al design as “SUPER-STUNTS" 


Designed especially for 


“SUPER-SPECIAL 25” 
PROPELLERS 


World's lowest-priced quality 
propellers Terrific mass pro 
duction methods make this 
price and quality possible. Ev 
eryone completely finished, 
hand - sanded, 
balanced 


lacquered and 


ci. « & « * * * 
NEWEST!!! ROBERTS’ 
LITTLE-PROPELLERS 

For the New Little Motors. 


DEALERS—All leading jobbers can fill your orders promptly. or write us 
JOBBERS—All nationally-advertised 
able before advertising. ORDER TODAY! 





RITE-PITCH” products are avai 





| Model Gas Tanks 


“RITE-PITCH” 
MODEL GAS TANKS 


Largest most complete line of ready-to-use 
tanks in the world !!! All at World's lowest 





Vertical Tanks 
Square Tanks 
Clockwise Stunt Tanks 


Counter-Clockwise Stunt Tanks 


Thimble-Spur” Race Car Tank 


HOLT, ADC, USN. in a recent 


official A.M. A. meet, set a new world’s 
endurance record using a “RITE PITCH” 


Time of the flight was one 


hour, sixteen minutes and 33.8 seconds. 


Bin wa acl 
Midget Wedge Tanks for the New Smaller 


otors 





| Model Hobby Cement 


NEW FORMULA 11 
MIRACLE CEMENT 





ALL-PURPOSE UTILI 
CEMENT 


FORMULA 22 


* * * * 7 * * * 


READY SOON!!!! 

Formula 11 and Formula 22 
Cements will Soon Be Ready 
in World's Largest 25¢ Tubes. 





Same fine quality as usual. 





Features(@ 


HE OHLSSON & RICE Model 

full of features. There’s beauty 4q 
on the inside! And now the lid’s off 
for yourself! Model car fans know i 
in a car that counts...Here’s the cd 
every feature for realistic appeara 
standing start take-off, ease of han 
and rugged dependability. Check t 
features—try it on the track — get 
the new thrill of owning the 
model car that has everything! 


A 

é-f" Authentically 
scaled Midget 
Racer Body! 


eI” Choice of 
brilliant color 
combinations! 


~ A 

és Front axle 
spring 
suspension! 


> 

*~ Integral, 
large-capacity 
gas tank— 
designed for 
correct fuel flow 
at all speeds! 





O0&R HOT 
FUEL PROOFER 


“The Proof isin 
the Protection’! 
© & R Fuel Labor- 
atories’ new 
“over-all” fuel 
proofer gives 
complete  protec- 
tion over all fin- 
ishes—agoainst all 
fuels! 


@, 
U 


Isson & Rice 


EMERY AT GRANDE VISTA © LOS ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 





